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I. 1. Book or THE DucHeEss 309-11 


So mery a soun so swete entunes, 
That certes, for the toune of Tewnes, 
I nolde but I had herd hem singe. 


The word entunes is considered a noun by Skeat, the Globe edi- 
tion of Chaucer, and the dictionaries generally. Yet it is the only 
example of the noun in all our literature, so far as records show. 
It is said to be derived from the verb entunen, OF. entoner, no OF. 
equivalent for a noun of this form being known. Such derivation 
of noun from verb in so early a period is unusual to say the least, 
no other similar noun from a verb being recorded among the en- 
or em- compounds in the Bradley-Stratmann Dictionary. Two 
centuries after, such a derivative would not have been strange. 
Besides, the noun tune (tun) existed in Middle English, since it 
is used by Gower (Conf. Amant. viii, 830) and other writers. 

I suggest that entunes is the verb in the occasional Northern 
third singular present indicative in -es, and that the present tense 
is here used in rime for the past which we should expect, as look 
is used for looked in the rime of line 840. Such use of one inflec- 
tional form for another in rime is not unknown in Middle English 
poets, as in juele for jueles (Pearl 929), outfleme for outhemed 
(1177), possibly adyte for adytes (349). Not unlikely Chaucer 
was here influenced by the rime word Tewnes, already in his mind 
for the couplet. This explanation of entunes would make it accord 
with the two Northern -es forms of the verb in the rimes of this 
poem, those in lines 73-4 (elles-telles), and 257-8 (falles-halles). 
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Two also occur in the House of Fame, probably composed not many 
years after the Book of the Duchess, those of lines 425-6 (elles- 
telles), and 1907-8 (tydinges-bringes). The similar rime in the 
Reeve’s Tale, thinges-bringes (C. T., A 4129-30), the only example 
of this sort in the Canterbury Tales, is naturally in keeping with 
the Reeve’s more Northern dialect. 

The suggestion, it seems to me, makes the line smoother — ‘so 
merry a sound so sweetly chimes (or is entuned).’ It avoids a 
plural entunes as appositive of the singular sown, while it makes 
so merry @ soun more exactly parallel to so swete a steven of line 
207, hir song of 297, and the moste solempne servyse of 302. The 
birds unite in a single tuneful effort, as especially stated in lines 
304-5. Swete as an adverb as well as an adjective is not excep- 
tional, and is paralleled by Chaucer’s swote in both uses. 

2. Lines 866-69 
Hir eyen semed anoon she wolde 
Have mercy; fooles wenden s0; 
But hit was never the rather do. 
Hit nas no countrefeted thing. 

The punctuation above is Skeat’s, except that he connects the 
last line with what follows. The Globe edition agrees, but places 
fooles wenden so between dashes. The four lines seem to me to 
belong together, the last one completing the idea. I would para- 
phrase: Her eyes seemed as though she would at once show pity 
(or favor), and fools thought so; but favor was not more quickly 
shown on that account—her glance (of pity or favor) was no 
counterfeited (or feigned) thing. The poet goes on to say it was 
her own ‘‘pure,’’ that is natural, manner of looking, and seems 
to confirm the interpretation above by line 874, 

Hir loking was not foly sprad, 
‘Her glance was not foolishly spread or dispensed.’ I would keep 
the semicolon after mercy, put a comma after so, and a comma or 
dash after do. Separation of the first line of the couplet from the 
second is common in Chaucer, as in lines 15, 43, 51, 61, 75, 89, to 
take some especially good examples in this poem. 
II. CompLaint oF Mars 113-4 


Now fleeth Venus unto Cylenius tour, 
With voide cours for fere of Phebus light. 
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In the second line voide was explained by Skeat as ‘“‘solitary; 
Mars is left behind in Taurus. Besides (according to 1. 116) there 
was no other planet in Gemini at that time.’’ Manly (On the 
Date and Interpretation of Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Ltt. Vol. v, p. 120) says: 

‘*With voide cours’’ is a technical phrase meaning that, after separating 
from the conjunction, Venus passed through the rest of the sign without com- 
ing into familiarity with any planet. 

A footnote refers to Wilson (Dict. Astrol.) under voide of course, 
and so also the NED, explains the word. 

Neither of these interpretations takes account of the closely con- 
nected latter half of the line, for fere of Phebus light, and of the 
secrecy the situation naturally requires. Such secrecy is implied in 
the command of Mars in line 105: 

But bad hir fleen lest Phebus hir espye; 
by the words of the tear-bedewed Venus in 90-91, 
Alas, I dye! 
The torch is come that al this world wol wrye; 
and by lines 25-9, which tell us beforehand what was to happen 
because of Phebus with his fyry torches rede. 

I suggest, therefore, that perhaps the commentators have gone 
too far in finding a special astrological sense for voide. The OF. 
voide ‘sachant, fin, rusé’ (Godefroy), that is ‘cunning, artful,’ 
would better suit the whole line, and be quite in keeping with what 
we should expect of a woman who has sought her lover’s abode at 
night, and finds the day dawning upon her —a situation implied 
by the allegory. Voide in this sense is not otherwise found in 
Chaucer, but in its origin is not an unnatural development of voide 
‘empty, vacant, vacated for the purpose of eluding.’ Compare 
avoid ‘make empty, shun, elude;’ and voidance ‘act of emptying,’ 
then ‘evasion, subterfuge,’ the latter older meanings. 

III. ParLEMENT oF Fou.es 204-10 

Skeat’s note on line 183, adding to Tyrwhitt’s statement about 

Chaucer’s use of Boceaccio’s Teseide, here says: 


In fact, eleven stanzas (183-259) correspond to Boceaccio’s Teseide, Canto 
vii, st. 51-60; the next three stanzas (260-280) to the same, st. 63-66; and the 
next two (281-294) to the same, st. 61, 62. 


The statement is altogether too sweeping. Bilderbeck notes (Chau- 
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cer’s Minor Poems p. 87) that lines 201-3 are original with 
Chaucer. Lines 188-9 are quite as truly Chaucer’s, as well as 
191 describing the singing of the birds. 
With voys of aungel in hir armonye. 

Bilderbeck, too, might have begun his note on Chaucer’s additions 
to Boceaccio with lines 199-200: j 

That God, that maker is of al and Lord, 

Ne herde never better as I gesse. 
Finally, and most important of all, the whole stanza 204-10 is 
Chaucer’s own, a point Skeat and Bilderbeck failed to mention.’ 

This last stanza is most interesting, because in it Chaucer ex- 
tended the beauty of Bocecaccio’s garden to that of an earthly 
paradise. There was neither heat nor cold, neither sickness nor 
age, neither darkness nor night, while there grew also ‘‘every 
kolsom spyce and gras,’’ and there was ‘‘joye more a thousand 
fold Then man can telle.’’ It is not necessary to attempt a definite 
source for the passage, since the earthly paradise had been so fre- 
quently described, but only to call more special attention to the 
unlikeness to Boccaccio in this place.* In the latter the only hint 
of this immediate stanza is in the lines (Tes. vii, st. 53), 

Ripieno il vide quasi in ogni canto 

Di spirite’, che qua e la volando 

Gieno a lor posta. 
Here spirite may possibly have suggested Chaucer’s wind of line 
201, which in its turn may have reminded the poet of Dante’s Purg. 
xxviii, 9, and especially of line 18 in that place. The latter reads 
in Longfellow’s translation, ‘‘That ever bore a burden to their 
(the birds’) rhymes,’’ a close parallel to Chaucer’s 

Acordant to the foules songe on-lofte. 

Chaucer, it is to be added, had been approaching this description 
of the earthly paradise — or shall we rather say preparing for it — 
in two anticipatory passages. These are the comparison of the song 
of the birds with ‘‘voys of aungel’’ (191), and the emphasis upon 


1 Cary, in his translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy (1805) had noted lines 
201 ff. = parallel to Purg. xxviii, 9 ff. See my brief note in Poems of Chau- 
cer, p. 59. 

2On earlier descriptions of the earthly paradise see Cook’s Old English 
Elene, Phenix, and Physiologus, p. lvi, where the editor also makes general 
reference to this passage among others. 
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the ‘‘ravisshing swetnesse’’ of the ‘‘instruments of strenges’’ by 
the lines 199-200, ‘‘That God, that maker is’’ ete. Neither of these 
allusions, as I have noted above, is in the Boccaccio stanzas Chau- 
cer was following. 

IV. TRoILUS AND CRESEIDE ii, 1228-9— KNiGHT’s TALE A. 979-80 


The lines of the first passage read, 
And doun she sette hir by him on a stoon 
Of jaspre, upon a quisshin gold y-bete. 
In his notes on these lines Skeat translates the last phrase, ‘‘a 
cushion beaten with gold; ef. Kn. Ta. A 979.’’ The reference in 
the latter place is to Theseus’s pennon, 
Of gold ful riche, in which ther was y-bete 
The Minotaur which that he slough in Crete. 
On y-bete in this place Skeat has this longer note: 

y-bete, beaten; the gold being hammered out into a thin foil in the shape 
of the Minotaur; see Marco Polo, ed. Yule, i, 344. But, in the Thebais, the 
Minotaur is upon Theseus’ shield. 

In his glossary Skeat also defines y-bete of the Knight’s Tale as 
‘formed in beaten gold.’’ ® 

Skeat’s note on Theseus’s pennon has been generally followed 
and sometimes extended. Thus Liddell translates of gold ful 
riche ‘‘rich with gold, having the Minotaur embossed upon it,’’ 
as if the whole pennon was of gold. Child definitely says as much: 
‘‘The pennon was of gold hammered thin in the shape of the 
Minotaur.’’ Pollard’s note is less clear, but the last part seems to 
imply thinly beaten gold. The whole reads: 

y-bete, stamped. Lydgate (Chron. Troy I, ix) speaks of arms ‘branded or 
bete’ upon coat armour. Cf. also Anelida 1. 24, where we are told that the car 
of Theseus was ‘gold-bete.’ 

The car (char) of Theseus we must assume was covered with thin 
plates of gold. 

The dictionaries have followed the same or similar leads. The 
NED. places the Knight’s Tale line under ‘‘beat v. 21 To work 
metal or other malleable material by frequent striking; to ham- 
mer.’’ Under the separate article beaten, however, it does add 
‘embroidered’ to such more literal meanings as ‘overlaid, inlaid, 

3 The reference to Yule’s Marco Polo is curiously inadequate for Skeat’s 


definition. A banner with a cross upon it is mentioned, but with no intima- 
tion of beaten gold. 
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embossed, damascened with gold or other precious metal.’ All 
these meanings it illustrates by one of the Sir Gawain passages 
among others, but no clear distinction of the exact use of the word 
is made, and no origin suggested. The CtDict., under 17, has 
the definition, ‘‘in medieval embroidery, to ornament with thin 
plates of gold or silver,’’ with quotations from Rock’s Teztile 
Fabrics. Unfortunately Rock had relied mainly upon such late 
works as Dugdale’s Baronage and Onomasticon of the late seven- 
teenth century. Besides, Rock is no longer regarded as an author- 
ity on textiles, though still often quoted.* 

All this is the more remarkable because Morris, in his edition 
of the Prologue and Knight’s Tale (1872) had given ‘ornamented’ 
as one meaning of bete ‘beat,’ and in his edition of Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (1864, 1869) had used the meanings ‘worked, 
embroidered’ for the pp. beten in that poem. Moreover he there 
added a hint of the origin of the word, though without making 
clear the relationship. Maetzner, too, in the Wdérterbuch to his 
Altenglische Sprachproben (Vol. 1, 1878) had given the secondary 
meanings of ‘besetzt, verziert’ to ME. béten, though here also with- 
out explaining its origin or clearly distinguishing its uses. 

The examples in Sir Gawain, which had led Morris to define 
beten as ‘worked, embroidered,’ should have made clear a use of 
the word in which no metal plates were employed. Thus, in lines 
77-8 the Gawain poet speaks 

Of Tars tapites innoghe, 
Pat were enbrawded and beten wyth pe best gemmes; 
and lines 2027-8 described Gawain’s cote, with its cognizance on 
velvet, as with 
vertuuus stonez 
Aboute beten and bounden.5 

Here, clearly, no metal plates are employed, while the union of 
beten with embrawded and bounden indicates some kind of em- 
broidery or sewing upon cloth. The third example in Sir Gawain 
(1832-33) describes the girdle given the hero by the lady of the 
castle : 

4 My authority is Mr. W. M. Milliken of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


5 Compare the description of Emetrius in the Knight’s Tale, A 2160-1: 


His cote-armure was of cloth of Tars, 
Couched with perles whyte and rounde and grete. 
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Gered hit watz with grene sylke and with golde schaped, 

No3t bot arounde brayden, beten with fyngrez. 
In this passage beten with fyngres not only can not mean ‘flat- 
tened into a thin plate,’ but as certainly shows the manner of 
‘embroidering or adorning’ as by sewing or weaving.® The lady is 
emphasizing the simplicity of the girdle as a reason why Sir Gaw- 
ain might accept it. A large number of other examples might be 
brought together in which béten is used with textile fabrics, and 
with no indication of metal plates. 

It might be surmised that OE. béatan ‘beat’ had assumed a 
secondary meaning like ‘work, embroider, adorn’ when used with 
cloths, as some other verbs of rapid motion had acquired similar 
meanings in relation to textiles. Compare braid from OE. bregdan 
‘move to and fro;’ weave in its relation to wave ‘fluctuate, move 
back and forth;’ or the modern verbs whip, whip-stitch for a cer- 
tain kind of sewing. Yet OE. béatan had no such meanings, so far 
as accessible examples show. Only ME. béten had acquired the new 
uses, though in conditions under which we should naturally expect 
textile fabrics, as in tapestries, banners, clothing, coat-armor, that 
is the cloth-covering of armor, girdles, cushions, and the like. 

Yet in this case development within the language does not ac- 
count for the new Middle English meanings of béten. As said 
above, Morris gave a hint of their origin, although it is not clear 
that he fully understood the history of the word. At least, when 
he added to his definition of béten, in Sir Gawain the words ‘‘Fr. 
battu,’’ he seems not to have had before him any examples of the 
Old French original. Now, however, Godefroy’s Supplement 
(1895) supplies the lacking information. There we find that OF. 
batre ‘beat, batter’ had already acquired the same meaning of 
‘adorn [textile fabrics],’ at least when combined with or ‘gold.’ 
Godefroy gives: 


or batu, or martelé et réduit en fil; par altérat., la loc. a or batu, qui signi- 
fiait: (orné) avec de l’or battu, est devenue une expression adjectivale qui a 
pris l’accord du substantif auquel elle se rapportait et s’est méme transformée 
en batu ad (ou en) or. 


This meaning he illustrates with such examples as ensegnes batues 


6 No3t bot arounde brayden has been missed in idea by the translators and 
commentators. It means ‘not embroidered (or adorned) except around [the 
edges] ’; that is, not elaborately adorned with embroidery or other figure 
work. 
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a or arrabiant (Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne 3162) ; vestemens 
batus en or (Percefor, iv, fol. 59b); robbe de pourpre, qui toute 
estoit a or battue (Lancelot t. ii, fol. 112c).7 Littré explains under 
battu: ‘‘Brocart battu d’ or, brocart dans le quel il entre beaucoup 
d’or.”’ 

Direct connection of ME. gold y-béte (béte, béten) with OF. 
a@ (en) or batu (batu d’or) would seem to be conclusively proved 
from Chaucer’s translation of some lines in the Romaunt of the 
Rose. Lines 824-26 of the original, describing Sir Mirthe’s gar- 
ments, read : 
D’un samit portret a oysiaus, 

Qui ere tout a or batus, 
Fu ses cors richement vestus; 
and are translated by Chaucer, lines 836-8: 

And in samyt, with briddes wrought 

And with gold beten fetisly, 

His body was clad ful richely. 
Here both the OF. portret beside the English wrought, and the a 
or batus beside the English gold beten, are conclusive proof that 
there were no gold plates on the robe of Mirthe. The ME. gold 
beten is an evident translation of OF. a or batus. 

ME. gold béten (gold y-béte), then, and similar expressions are 
a transfer from Old French idioms which applied, first of all, to 
gold (or metallic) thread used in textile fabrics. This metallic 
thread was employed in both weaving and embroidery, in the latter 


of which there was considerable English development in the thir- 


7To the forms by Godefroy may be added Anglo-Norman batu d’or as in 
the following quotations from a list of the possessions of Henry VI (Bot. 
Parl. iv, 229, year 1423) : 

vi Trappur’ d’or Bokerain noier, chescun Trappur’ ovec iiii scochois du 
arm’ du Roy, batuz d’or, & i escochon de Seint George. 

i autre cloth de tarterin blanc, linez de lienge toil, batuz d’estoillez d’or. 
Doubtless earlier uses of the expression might be found in English records. 

In one of the oldest church inventories of vestments, the Inventories of 
Christchurch Canterbury by J. W. Legg and W. H. St. J. Hope (1315-16), the 
description of the copes, albs, and other vestments is in Latin, but the figure 
work is almost invariably described as brudatus (breudatus, broudatus) ‘em- 
broidered.’ There is no reference to anything that could be regarded as 
beaten in the ordinary sense. I cite two examples from pp. 53 and 68: 

Item Capa R. de Kylwardy Archiepiscopi brudata ubique auro cum ymagin- 
ibus stantibus. 


Item Alba ejusdem cum paruris et amictu de viridi velvetto brudato cum 
Tosis aureis. 
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teenth and fourteenth centuries. Whether OF. batre was used 
for embroidery or ornamentation with precious stones, as in Sir 
Gawain, is not clear from examples accessible to me, but at least 
ME. béten had this meaning. The latter, therefore, and its Modern 
English equivalent beaten should have the special meanings when 
used with textiles of ‘woven, embroidered, adorned, trimmed,’ the 
use with cloth being distinctly separated from that with metal or 
other substance which might be beaten or hammered in the ordi- 
nary sense. The meaning ‘stamped,’ which Pollard used for the 
Knight’s Tale line, is not justified. The Lydgate reading, branded 
and bete, should be brauded and bete (see the NED. under branded), 
so that the Lydgate passage belongs with those in Sir Gawaim.°® 

To return to the passages in Chaucer, the cushion ‘‘gold y-bete’’ 
on which Creseide sat to soften the ‘‘stoon of jaspre’’ on which 
it was placed must have been of down or other soft material, and 
covered with some valuable textile, embroidered or ornamented 
with gold thread. So, also, the pennon of Theseus was of some 
rich cloth, woven or embroidered with the figure of the Minotaur 
in gold thread. We may safely dismiss in these cases all idea of 
thin plates of gold attached to textile fabrics, or of cushions or 
pennons made entirely of such plates. Examination of many 
similar examples in Middle English, in which béten (béte, y-béte) 
is used with textile fabrics, indicates a similar explanation. 

V. PROLOGUE TO CANTERBURY TALES 164, ‘and preestes thre’ 

Various commentators have tried to explain the apparent incon- 
sistency between this reference to three priests and the number of 
pilgrims Chaucer seems to have had in mind for his Canterbury 
pilgrimage. Modifications of the text have been proposed by Brad- 
shaw (Coll. Papers, p. 110), Herzberg (Canterbury Geschichten, 
p. 581), Ten Brink (Marburger Universitatschrift), and Kastner 
(Atheneum, 1906, i, 231). Tyrwhitt (Introd. vi) explained the 


& England was especially famous in this period for an embroidered work 
known both at home and abroad as opus Anglicum or Anglicanum. This may 
have been in Chaucer’s mind in his use of the expressions noted above. 

* It is not to be denied that thin bits of gold or silver were sometimes sewed 

on cloth, but such use was extremely rare, so far as I can learn, compared with 
that of gold or metallic thread in weaving and embroidery. 
_ A good example of the modern use of beaten ‘embroidered, adorned,’ occurs 
in Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, p. 236: ‘‘A red fiery Dragon, 
beaten upon white and green sarcenet.’’ This also forms an admirable illus- 
trative passage for the gold y-béte of the Knight’s Tale. 
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apparent discrepancy as due to an interpolation by some scribe or 
copyist, and Skeat (Notes to Cant. Tales) agrees. The idea of an 
inadvertent slip on Chaucer’s part was suggested by Liddell (Chau- 
cer, Notes), and such is perhaps the more commonly accepted ex- 
planation. 

Let it be said at once that probably no interpretation can entirely 
eliminate the inconsistency in Chaucer’s references to the number 
of the pilgrims. To preserve the text, however, and present an in- 
terpretation least conflicting with what the poet is believed to have 
intended, and least untrue to a natural psychology, is perhaps all 
that can be done. Yet even this is decidedly worth while. We be- 
gin with the generally accepted idea that Chaucer intended thirty 
pilgrims as narrators of tales in his great poem. If each had told 
four tales before the return to London, as the Host of the Tabard 
proposed, the number of tales would have been one hundred and 
twenty, an English great hundred, a not unnatural plan for the 
poet. It is not to our purpose that Chaucer found such an elabor- 
ate plan impossible, and greatly modified it in the end. The neces- 
sary element in any proposal is to find in the received text a com- 
pany of narrators numbering exactly thirty. 

The crux of the matter centers around the expression ‘‘and 
preestes thre’’ of the Prologue 164. A possible explanation of the 
difficulty has recently occurred to me. Chaucer, it is clear, makes 
some attempt to group his pilgrims, as he describes them in the 
Prologue. He begins with a group of the upper classes represented 
by the Knight, Squire, and attendant Yeoman. Then comes a 
group of the more prominent church people, the attractive Prior- 
ess, her Chaplain, the three priests as usually explained, the Monk, 
and the Friar. Something like a professional class is represented 
by the Merchant, Clerk, Sergeant of the Law, and Franklin, and 
this is followed by a guild or fraternity group, the Haberdasher, 
Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Upholsterer, with their Cook. A 
sort of provincial group includes the Shipman of Dartmouth, the 
Doctor, the Wife of Bath, the Parson, and the Plowman his brother. 
Only the Doctor might seem to be out of place in this group, but 
he may also have been from some city other than London. It is 
perhaps unlikely that Chaucer would have so satirized a physician 
of the capital city. Finally the poet enumerates a miscellaneous 
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group of six in the Reeve, Miller, Summoner, Pardoner, Maun- 
ciple, and himself. 

In general Chaucer describes his pilgrims, as we know. Yet 
he neither describes himself, nor gives any specific reason for his 
making the pilgrimage.*° The Nun’s Chaplain is not described, 
nor the priest later called the Nun’s Priest in the Prologue to his 
Tale. No member of the Guild group is individually described, 
except the attendant Cook. Description of each narrator was 
therefore not intended, except as some general idea of the charac- 
ter was to be given in the narrator’s Prologue, or Head-link. Yet 
while each member of the Church group is not described, it is 
surprising that two of that group as it is usually understood are 
never again mentioned in any way. 

The Church group, as Chaucer has been thought to intend it, 
consisted of seven persons, the Prioress, Chaplain, preestes thre, 
the Monk, and the Friar. Yet the Tales themselves reveal as nar- 
rators only five members of such a group, the Prioress, Second Nun 
(her Chaplain), the Nun’s Priest, the Monk, the Friar, with no 
mention or suggestion of any other. Besides, by later mentioning 
the single Nonnes Preest specifically (C. T., B 3999), Chaucer has 
himself excluded the possibility of two other priests who could 
have borne that title. This reference, too, is fairly early in the 
poem, before the poet could have made any considerable change in 
his original plan. I suggest, therefore, that the Monk and Friar 
were intended from the beginning to be the other two members of 
the Church group. In that case the with hir of line 163 applies in 
particular to the Nun’s Chaplain, and in a less definite way to the 


10 From the words of the Host in what is called the Prologue to Sir Thopas 
and his criticism of Chaucer’s first offering in the Prologue to Melibeus, es- 
pecially after the definite reference to the poet made by the Man of Law in 
his Prologue, it is clear that Chaucer was unknown to the Host and the Pil- 
grims. He has joined the pilgrims without revealing his identity, doubtless 
in order to observe them in their freest and most natural manner. Had they 
known a reporter was among them, they would have been more constrained, to 
say the least. 

Would Chaucer himself have made a pilgrimage, and might this have been 
in 1387? The religious spirit of Truth, probably composed in the last part 
of 1386 or the beginning of 1387, would seem to answer the first question in 
the affirmative, while the fall of his fortunes with those of Philip La Vache 
and others would have furnished the occasion for such a Canterbury pilgrim- 
age in the spring of 1387. Possibly the illness which, later in 1387, caused 
the death of Chaucer’s wife may also have begun early enough to furnish the 
occasion for a religious pilgrimage. 
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Nun’s Priest, the Monk, and the Friar, the last two of whom are 
‘‘with her’’ only in a general sense. Compare, for example, how 
the Franklin is said to be in the company of the Man of Law 
(line 334), although they seem to have no special connection with 
each other. Note also the general with us in the case of the Doctor 
and the Summoner, as if Chaucer separated them somewhat from 
those mentioned immediately before. 

No one would contend that the Monk and the Friar were not 
priests in the fullest sense. Nor would any others of the Pilgrims 
so naturally fit into a typical Church group. The Parson, a parish 
priest it is true, is anything but a typical representative of church- 
men of the time, while he would have been the last to associate 
himself with the Prioress or the other more prominent representa- 
tives of the church. In fact, by the extraordinary praise accorded 
him, he is distinctly separated from most priests of his time, as his 
little town is far removed from the chief places in the state 
religion. The Pardoner, too, does not belong to a typical Church 
group. Though perhaps attached to an English house, he was just 
back from Rome to play upon the fears, credulities and supersti- 
tions of the English folk in a manner thoroughly disapproved of 
by Chaucer, as doubtless also by many churchmen. The same may 
be said of the Summoner. Finally there is no need to account for 
a natural desire on the part of the Monk and the Friar to associate 
with the Prioress and the Second Nun, or with the Nun’s Priest 
as he is later described in the Head-link to his Tale. 

What will at first seem a great objection to this interpretation 
of preestes thre must of course be met. In meeting it, however, let 
us remember the very considerable objection to the usual interpre- 
tation. Three priests in addition to the Monk and the Friar, or 
seven in the Church group, make with Chaucer thirty-one pilgrims, 
when he tells us himself in Prol. 24 that there were only twenty- 
nine. Much less great is the difficulty in regarding the Church 
group as made up of five persons, making with himself the twenty- 
nine pilgrims he first mentions. In describing the groups of pil- 
grims he places himself in the last division —‘‘a maunciple and 
myself, ther were namo’’ —as if he had now completed the com- 
pany of twenty-nine he had already enumerated. Looking back 
to lines 19-27 of the Prologue we can well believe this. He has 
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reached the Tabard before the others who need not be supposed to 
have arrived together, in spite of ‘‘in a companye’’ (25-6), for 
that expression he has virtually correcteé in ‘‘by aventure y-falle 
in felawshipe.’’ All, including Chaucer, are bent on the same jour- 
ney for the same purpose, a pilgrimage to Canterbury’s shrine. It 
is as if the poet had written: 

At night was come into that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were we alle. 

I do not suggest the change of they to we in the last line, but 
merely point out how slight a turn would have united Chaucer 
with the other pilgrims in essential relations. Indeed he has 
joined himself and the company in the following lines by a simi- 
lar confusion of pronouns. In lines 30-34 he begins with J and 
closes with a we clearly implied in our of the last line: 

And shortly whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 

That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey ther as I yow devyse. 
Here ‘‘And made forward’’ means ‘‘and we made forward,’’ not 
only because it takes two to make a bargain, but because of the 
‘four wey’’ in the following line. The J has become we within the 
sentence, as they of line 26 as naturally became we in line 29, 
uniting Chaucer with the other pilgrims 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 

It is at least in favor of this new interpretation of preestes thre 
that Blake and Stotherd, in their pictures of the Canterbury pil- 
grims leaving the Tabard Inn, have intentionally or unintentionally 
followed the same idea. They portray thirty persons in the pro- 
cession, including of course the Host of the Tabard, that is twenty- 
nine pilgrims inclusive of Chaucer. They also place together five 
persons only in the Church group, the Prioress, Second Nun, Nun’s 
Priest, Monk, and Friar, taking no account of any other two 
priests such as Chaucer has been thought to imply. There is no 
reference, so far as I know, to either artist’s reason for so number- 
ing and arranging the pilgrims, but the result is what I now pro- 
pose in explaining the difficult preestes thre of the Prologue. The 
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pilgrims who set out from Southwark, as the pilgrims who had 
gathered the evening before for the pilgrimage, were twenty-nine 
in number. 

This new interpretation makes possible a new and surprisingly 
excellent assumption regarding Chaucer’s plan for the Tales as a 
whole, one not alone creditable to his art, but indicative of his in- 
genuity, and fully accordant with his later realism. No satisfactory 
explanation has ever been proposed for his introduction of another 
narrator during the journey to Canterbury, as when the Canon 
and the Canon’s Yeoman suddenly join the company on the road, 
and one of them remains to tell his Tale. Tyrwhitt comments 
(Introd. xxxviii) : 

The introduction of the Chanouns Yeman to tell a tale, at a time when so 

many of the original characters remain to be called upon, appears a little extra- 
ordinary. It should seem that some sudden resentment had determined 
Chaucer to interrupt the regular course of his work, in order to insert a satire 
against the alchemists. 
Skeat quotes Tyrwhitt with apparent approval, but makes the 
suggestion that ‘‘the poet has boldly improved upon his plan of 
the pilgrims’ stories as laid down in the prologue.’’ Yet it is by 
no means pleasant to believe Chaucer the diplomat, the comptroller 
of customs, the knight of the shire, had been buying a medieval 
gold brick, and was now salving his wounded vanity by exposing 
the fraud. Nor is it much more creditable to think the poet was 
now altering a well-laid plan, in order to round out the number 
of his narrators to thirty.” 

Only Professor Kittredge, so far as I have found, has suggested 
« different view of the introduction of the Canon’s Yeoman’s tale 
from that of Tyrwhitt and Skeat. In a short paper upon the 
‘*Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale’’ in Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. xxx, Professor Kittredge protested 
against considering this episode as an after-thought. He says: 


What is there to indicate that the Canon ard his Yeoman are after- 
thoughts? Nothing at all except the silence of the Prologue, and in this 
instance the argumentum ex silentio— seldom a very trustworthy support — 


11 We need not here consider whether the poet had now altered the original 
plan as to the number of tales each pilgrim should tell. Without regard to 
that point the twenty-nine narrators at the beginning need to be increased to 
thirty, in order to reach the number generally assumed to have been in Chau- 
cer’s mind, and most natural under the circumstances. 
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is perfectly fallacious. Assume for a moment that Chaucer intended, from 
the outset, to subserve variety and liveliness by making a couple of unlooked- 
for travellers join the cavaleade on the road. Would he have registered his 
intention in advance? The question answers itself. To speak of the Canon 
and his Yeoman in the Prologue would have been to defeat his own object. 
. To be sure this silence is consistent with the theory that the Canon 
and his Yeoman were after-thoughts; but it is equally consistent with the 
theory that they were not. 
Yet Professor Kittredge made no attempt to show how the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale might be fitted into the preconceived plan which 
the poet is believed to have had in mind. 

To assume th it preestes thre included the Monk and the Friar, and 
that the twenty-nine pilgrims included himself, returns to Chaucer 
the credit of having originally planned one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the whole poem. Nor is it less realistic than dramatic. 
No travelers who saw such pilgrims on their way could have failed 
to join them, not only for protection on the road, but for the same ~ 
‘‘felawshipe’’ that had first prompted the poet to become one of 
their number. Making preestes thre include the Monk and the 
Friar reveals Chaucer’s more perfect and much richer plan. The 
twenty-nine pilgrims who begin the journey were to be rounded 
cut to thirty by one narrator who should join them on the journey. 
The time and place are admirably chosen. An earlier addition to 
the pilgrim groups would have been less appropriate, and less 
effective as a surprise. The disappearance of the Yeoman’s master 
is fully and ingeniously accounted for by his fear of exposure. 
The new character and the new tale fit perfectly into an original 
scheme, without any implication of change of that scheme or new 
circumstance in Chaucer’s life. Surely the poet was capable of 
such a plan. 

As has long been noted, the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue or Head- 
link fits exactly into the previous scheme. It mentions the ‘‘lyf of 
Seint Cecyle’’ as having been told on the morning of leaving Os- 
pring, as we feel confident from other circumstances it must have 
been. It tells in an entirely natural manner the arrival of the two 
horsemen, eager to join such a ‘‘mery companye.’’ Under the 
guise of wonder regarding these new accessions, the poet describes 
the Canon in some such lines as he had used in his Prologue for 
other characters. After his plan in presenting the Pardoner and 
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the Wife of Bath more vividly, he allows the Yeoman to become the 
chief exponent of his own character and circumstances. Every 
detail fits into an‘ otherwise well-arranged design, which it en- 
hances by new elements of surprise and pleasure. 

The purpose of this note is to relieve Chaucer of what has been 
regarded as an error on his part, and that without proposing any 
textual emendation. Not one of the emendations so far suggested 
has satisfied many more than the original proposer. Standing as 
it does in rime, preestes thre is most likely to be what Chaucer 
wrote and intended to write. It is not flattering to believe either 
that he could not count correctly as far as thirty, or that having 
altered his original plan he did not change line 164 in so slight 
a particular. I would relieve him of all but the slight inadver- 
tence — if so it may be called —of not making clearer the inclu- 
sion of the Monk and the Friar in the Church group, without 
specifically attaching them to the entourage of the Prioress. If 
the interpretation reveals, as it seems to do, a more ingenious 
design of the great poet than has usually been assumed, so much 
the better. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY AS TORY REVIEWER 


By WALTER GRAHAM 
Western Reserve University 


When in 1807 Walter Scott urged Robert Southey to write 
reviews for the Edinburgh, the latter refused. He objected to the 
morals, criticism, and politics of the Scotch periodical; and be- 
cause he professed to have no affiliations with parties at this time, 
did not care to lend support nor countenance to the great organ 
of Whig opinion. Southey had seen the Edinburgh Review begin 
in 1802 with a non-partisan platform, and then become more and 
more an instrument of the Whig opposition. Consequently, when 
a group of Tories in 1808 began to plan a quarterly periodical, for 
the definite purpose of lessening the influence of the Edinburgh, 
Southey — asked by Gifford to write an article on Spanish affairs 
for the initial number — hesitated to associate himself with it. He 
realized what thorough-going Tories Scott, Murray, Gifford, and 
others of the founders were; although they — like Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Horner, and Brougham, the creators of the Edimburgh — 
proposed to begin with a pretence of independence, Southey did 
not much doubt that the new publication would soon follow the 
course of the northern review, and become an out-spoken organ of 
party. Southey, however, convinced that the Tory leanings of 
the Quarterly would not be greatly evident at first, was finally 
prevailed upon to write an article for the first number. He de- 
liberately kept away from Spanish affairs, about which he was 
supposed to know a great deal but felt so strongly that he dared 
not express his opinions at this time. An innocuous paper on 
Baptist missions in India was his sole contribution to the first 
number.? 

From the beginning, then, Southey had no illusions about the 
real purpose of the Review. ‘‘In plain English the Ministers set 
it up,’’ he wrote a relative in 1809, and asserted that such infor- 


1 See letter of Scott, May, 1807, and Southey’s answer — Lockhart, Life of 
9g N. a 1914, and Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends, London, 1891, 
ol. I, p. 95. 


2 Quarterly Review, I, 193, 226. Cf. Southey’s letter of Nov. 9, 1808. 
Smiles, op. cit., 110. 
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mation as was necessary would be supplied from official sources. 
But he further affirmed that no pledge to any party or set of 
opinions was required of contributors.* After the first number 
appeared, he wrote William Taylor he was afraid it would pro- 
claim itself Anti-Jacobin, and in that case he should sever all 
connection with it.t The talk of unmuzzling Gifford, the Tory 
editor, and letting him set up his old cry of Jacobinism against all 
who wished for reform, met with Southey’s stern disapproval, 
although he was not at all in favor of reform. To more than one 
of his correspondents, Southey remarked that he wished the Review 
were less like the Edinburgh in tone. And consistently enough, 
he refused several times in the early days of his career as Quarterly 
reviewer to write political articles or papers on subjects that 
would make partisan expression necessary. ‘‘Whigs and Tories 
never meant more to me than Ins and Outs, or Outs and Ins. . . 
I am of the great school of Sidney and Hutchinson and Milton. 
Public morality was never produced in any other.’’ Such was 
his somewhat pompous declaration before he had become a regular 
contributor to the Tory review.° 

A few years later his tone had changed. In June, 1812, he was 
‘‘giving tooth and nail to the Quarterly Review, to make if possible 
our men in power see the danger from the Luddites— genuine 
offspring of the dragon’s teeth which Burdett and the Opposition 
have so long been sowing.’’® Again, writing to Murray in 1820, 
he boasted, ‘‘When next I touch upon public affairs for you, I 
will break the Whigs upon the wheel.’’” In March, 1823, he is 
willing to take the field in an article on Spain or Portugal ‘‘against 
all Whigs in the world,’’ and truculently adds, ‘‘Oh how I could 
trample them!’’* And when Murray later declared that all 
hesitation as to the future political course of the Review was at an 
end, no one was happier than Southey. Intentionally or not, he 
gave support to the group of ultra-Tories, who, in the later years 


8 Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, London, 1856, 
Vol. II, p. 108. 

4 Memoirs of William Taylor, London, 1843, Vol. II, p. 275. 

5 Warter, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 105, 108, 144. 

6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 282. Cf. his earlier review of Burdett’s motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform, Essays, London, 1832, Vol. I, pp. 3-19. 

7 Smiles, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 112. 

8 Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 386. 
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of Gifford’s editorship and the few years following his retirement, 
represented neither the whole party, nor—as had been the case 
at the beginning —the Administration. Probably Southey gave 
this support accidentally. There was little logic in his politics, and 
much personal feeling. He liked to believe himself actuated by 
other motives than loyalty to party. What he considered right was 
the goal; but this usually depended on a mixture of personal dis- 
likes, religious scruples, and moral convictions, rather than on any 
consistent theory, system, or political observation. The personal 
and indefinite nature of his politics was well known to Gifford and 
Murray, editor and owner respectively of the Quarterly Review. 
At the same time, Murray considered him too bigoted and Gifford 
thought him too liberal.® 

It is clear that whatever his intentions, Southey became, before 
the passage of the Reform Bill, one of the most conservative in- 
fluences in the Quarterly circle. On the one hand, we may believe 
Cuthbert Southey’s statement that his father’s views were gradually 
modified by those of the Tories about him; on the other hand, it is 
certain Southey was one of the most hide-bound of the circle, and 
that he did much to give the Review, for a period of twenty years 
at least, the character of narrowness and intolerance which was 
peculiarly his own. This result came about, not because he wrote 
many reviews on foreign or domestic affairs (for out of ninety-four 
articles written for the Quarterly in thirty years, only six or seven 
can be called political), but because those he wrote for some reason 
or other attracted wide attention. A prophetic paper on Wellington 
heralded the victory of Waterloo, a review of Timothy Dwight’s 
Travels marked a changed attitude toward America, his ‘‘ Popular 
Disaffection’ caused the surreptitious printing of Wat Tyler and 
resulted in one of the most ridiculous controversies in the annals 
of literature. Finally, Southey expressed in the Tory periodical his 
own hostility to Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, and 
repeal of the Corn Laws. We must examine these articles on the 
most vital subjects of the day and know something of how the 
British public received them, if we are to determine Southey’s im- 
portance as a political essayist.’° 


® Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 417. 
10 Most of Southey’s political essays, especially those containing party poli- 
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Since the chief reason for ‘‘erecting’’ the Quarterly Review was 
that it might counteract Whig defeatism, we naturally look first for 
some expression from Southey of his own attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war. Brougham and Jeffrey were the 
Whigs mainly responsible for a series of articles in the Edinburgh 
between 1807 and 1809 — insidious propaganda urging peace with 
Napoleon, discounting the value of the Spanish uprising, and caus- 
tically criticizing Canning, Frere, Sir John Moore, and others, who 
were held responsible for England’s military disasters.‘ The most 
offensive of these articles was one, afterwards referred to as the 
‘‘Don Cevallos Review,’’ which was an out-and-out demand for 
peace at any price —a demand which so enraged Scott that he re- 
fused longer to read the Scotch periodical of which he had once been 
so proud. Canning himself, Frere, and George Ellis proceeded to 
answer the Whigs by articles in the Quarterly Review, the new organ 
of Toryism. At first, as has been suggested, they disguised minis- 
terial propaganda as much as was possible, but later made no pre- 
tense of their partisanship. As a result of the course of war, per- 
haps, as much as of their prowess as Tory champions, less and less 
about peace was found in the columns of the Edinburgh. 

Southey did not enter the lists until early in 1815, just before 
Waterloo. Elliott’s Life of Wellington was his pretext for a re- 
view written with the deliberate purpose of influencing public 
opinion, of nerving English hearts for whatever fortunes of war 
might come.'* Southey expressed the opinion that it was not possible 
to speak of the ‘‘peace party’’ with more severity than their 
ignorance, their presumption, and their pusillanimity had deserved. 
They disgusted the allies and encouraged the enemies of England. 


tics, appeared in the Quarterly Review. No list of his reviews in the Critical 
has been made, although some can be determined by his references to them. 
C. C. Southey, in his life of his father, (London, 1850, Vol. VI, p. 339) listed 
his contributions to the Annual Review. 

11 For authorship, see Copinger, Authorship of First Hundred Numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review, Manchester, 1895, p. 14. 


12 Quarterly Review, XIII, p. 273. A second review by Southey, written 
after Waterloo, fittingly celebrated Wellington’s victory (XIII, pp. 448-526). 
The Edinburgh Review for June was printed and ready for distribution, with 
an anticipatory article by James Mackintosh, in which — prepared for military 
reverses —he showed that England should have avoided war with Napoleon 
years before, and that the consequences must be disaster. At news of Water- 
loo, the Whig editor suppressed the article and put one on craniology in its 
place (Life of George Ticknor, Boston, 1909, Vol. I, p. 50). 
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The reviewer then compared the character of Wellington with that 
of Bonaparte in a way which, in the light of subsequent events, 
seemed nothing short of prophetic. Both the author and the 
Quarterly received much praise for it when —a few weeks after 
the review appeared — Napoleon met his downfall. 

Treatment of neutral nations was another matter on which the 
two quarterlies disagreed. Expression of Whig opinion by Jeffrey 
and other writers began as early as 1806. The Tory review, how- 
ever, did not mention the subject until 1810, and then in a digni- 
fied fashion began to defend the Government from the attacks of 
those who saw in the orders in Council and other measures of re- 
taliation instruments of as much harm to England as to her enemies. 
The Whigs blamed English statesmen for the War of 1812, just as 
Tories blamed the Americans. And for years afterward, Tory 
writers heaped calumny on the people of the United States, black- 
ened their character, and prophesied the downfall of this republic; 
while the Whigs, although they poked a good deal of fun at 
Jonathan, were guilty of no such systematic abuse. In after years 
the latter enjoyed pointing out their own comparative innocence; 
while the Tories were assailed by able American writers as well as 
liberal pens in England. None of these derogatory articles in the 
Quarterly called forth more recrimination than Basil Hall’s re- 
view of the Inchiquen letters (1815).'* This review showed more 
clearly than any of the other masterpieces of detraction that such 
vilification of Americans had a definite political end to serve. 

Southey was regarded by many Americans as the author of 
these unjust reviews. Actually he wrote none of them, but was 
opposed to them in principle. In 1823 he pointed out to Murray 
the harm that was being done to the Quarterly by the publication 
of such articles, and at the publisher’s request pitched a ‘‘new 
tone’’ in his review of Timothy Dwight’s Travels,’* preparing the 
way for an expression of better feeling toward America. President 
Dwight’s book was especially well chosen for the purpose of con- 
ciliation, since the head of Yale University was one of the most 
prominent Americans who had replied in print to the Inchiquen 
review. 

13 Quarterly Review, X, p. 494. 


14 Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 346. Dwight, Travels in New England and 
New York, New Haven, 1823, Quarterly Review, XXX, p. 1. 
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Southey’s essay was sober and impartial, notable for the lack 
of even a trace of the calumny and misrepresentation which had 
colored almost every article on America during the ten years pre- 
ceding. No decided favor toward Jonathan was expressed, how- 
ever. Southey was sincerely troubled by the questions whether the 
‘‘experiment’’ being tried in the new land could ever result in a 
safe and successful nation, whether the apparent prosperity of the 
nation could ever lead to permanent strength, whether arts and 
literature could advance in a society which boasted no gradation 
of ranks and lacked the influence and permanence of hereditary 
wealth, and whether the country could become more virtuous and 
happy without a religious establishment! Time would show, he 
observed prosaically, expressing the wish that Americans would 
become more enlightened, more and more religious, more and more 
virtuous, more and more worthy of their parentage, rivalling the 
English in arts, sciences, literature, and ‘‘whatever conduced to 
the general good,’’ and that this might be the only rivalry be- 
tween England and America. Although this vilification for politi- 
cal. reasons did not cease until years later, Southey’s notable re- 
view was followed, in the Quarterly at least, by appreciably fairer 
discussion of America. 

The agitation for Corn Law repeal, which later developed into a 
demand for free trade, drew from Southey another expression of 
opinion on a question of more than national import. From the 
first clash of commercial and landed interests over the Act of 1815, 
Tory writers opposed the sentiment favoring the removal of all 
duties on foreign grain. Southey, in a paper in the Quarterly in 
1834, attacked the Times, which had been pleading the case of the 
people. He at this time favored a fluctuating duty on grain, call- 
ing the fixed duty ‘‘absurd’’ and the removal of all duty ‘‘perni- 
cious and destructive to agriculture in England.’’** Southey re- 
fused to recognize in popular clamor the voice of public opinion 
(a characteristic Tory gesture), and assailed the Whig ministry. 
His contention that the increase in manufacturing at home which 
would result from cheap bread would not be desirable because of 
England’s intimate relations with other manufacturing countries, 


15 Quarterly Review, London, p. 228. See Orlo Williams, Life of John 
Rickman, London, 1912, p. 305. 
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cannot be regarded as evidence of his fitness for politics or states- 
manship. 

Southey’s attitude toward parliamentary reform is indicated by 
his jeremiad in 1822: ‘‘We are going fast and quickly toward 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform; either one will 
suffice to overthrow our institutions... It is only a question of 
time whether church or state goes first.’"** Like Southey — and 
to what extent because of him, we can only guess— the Quarterly 
was wilfully blind to popular demands for reform, and by 1825 
this conservative organ was lagging far behind the more liberal 
Tory statesmen. The Edinburgh and the Quarterly disagreed as to 
the causes of reform agitation. The former accused the Tory 
Government under which it had become manifest; the latter held 
the general disaffection the logical result of too much freedom of 
the press —and the consequent circulation of seditious publica- 
tions. Jeffrey and Brougham in the Edinburgh gradually became 
more decided in their advocacy of some conciliatory measures. For 
the Tories, J. W. Ward (Lord Dudley) was the chief spokesman 
until after Waterloo, when the rioting in the agricultural districts 
of eastern England made it clear that the discontent of the masses 
could no longer be disregarded. Southey, who was intrusted with 
the task of composing an assuasive review, took for his pretexts 
Cobbett’s Political Register, the Monthly Magazine, and several 
incendiary pamphlets, including Shelley’s Proposal for Putting 
Reform to the Vote." He expatiated on England’s recent victory 
—she had carried to a brilliant consummation ‘‘her great task.’’ 
But — he declared — the ‘‘ Apostles of Discontent’’ had taken ad- 
vantage of a partial and temporary distress, and had incited the 
people to sedition and rebellion. He asserted that the war had been 
thoroughly popular — refuting the charge that it had been made 
against the wishes of the people. He ridiculed the idea that Par- 
liamentary Reform could remedy matters. ‘‘What is Parliamen- 
tary Reform?’’ Derisively, he answered his own question — ‘‘It 


% Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 312. Even the Edinburgh at first took a 
half-hearted and compromising attitude toward reform. Its see-saw position 
was pointed out by James Mill, Byron, and others (Westminster Review, I, p. 
206, and Moore’s Life of Byron, 1830, Vol. II, p. 15). In fact, it is doubtful 
if the Whigs would have raised the question at all, had not the problem of 
limiting the power of the Crown been involved. 


17 Quarterly Review, XVI, p. 225. 
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is the apple of discord among reformers!’’ Next, with the fervor 
of a Burke, he directed attention to the nature of the English Con- 
stitution — ‘‘It is the ark of the Covenant. Woe to those who would 
profane it.’’ Those who thought to cure the social evils of the day 
by Reform were told that the causes of the distresses and discon- 
tents had been carried beyond reach by the tide of time. Popular 
discontent, he said, was one of the inevitable results of passing 
from war to peace. Finally he brought forward his only remedy — 
a modification of the Poor Laws. In the meantime, he admonished 
those in power—at any cost England must be preserved from 
revolution.?® 

Shortly after this, in the January number of the Quarterly, 1817, 
appeared an article which brought Whigs and Radicals about 
Southey’s ears, and laid him open to perhaps the most damaging 
criticism of his career.1® ‘‘The Rise and Progress of Popular Dis- 
affection’’ was the pompous page title of his review; its obvious 
purpose, to quiet the people or intimidate them —to postpone 
the inevitable concessions. Through many pages Southey traced 
the rise of the ‘‘awful conditions,’? and through many more 
pleaded for a relinquishment of ‘‘those principles which naturally 
lead to anarchy and confusion, which directly tend to unhinge all 
governments and overturn them from the foundations. The laws’’ 
— he asserted — ‘‘nothing but the laws can save us from this catas- 
trophe! ... Let the magistrates and the clergy exert themselves. 
The good principle is mightier than the evil one. The laws are 
with us — and God is on our side!”’ 

Friends and enemies quickly surmised the author’s identity. Col- 
eridge called the essay ‘‘masterly,’’ but Hazlitt maliciously con- 
trasted it with Wat Tyler, which had been lying in manuscript, 
while the once fiery republicanism of the poet had been cooling 
during the twenty-three years intervening.2° Prompted by Haz- 


18 Southey ’s ideas regarding the Poor Laws were largely borrowed from his 
friend John Rickman (Life and Letters of John Rickman, Orlo Williams, Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 148) whom he had in 1808 recommended as a contributor to the 
Quarterly in place of the better known Malthus. 

19 Quarterly Review, XVI, p. 511. 

20**Wat Tyler, and the Quarterly Review,’’ Examiner, Mar. 9, 1817 (No. 
25). Smiles, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 306. See Works, London, 1902, Vol. III, pp. 


192 ff. Coleridge defended Southey in two letters, published in the Courier, 
March 17 and 18, 1817. 
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litt’s notice, other Whigs got the work printed. Southey tried to 
get an injunction to prevent further publication, but Lord Eldon 
refused the injunction and denied the author any rights, on the 
ground that it was a work dangerous to public welfare. One 
William Smith read from the Quarterly on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and asserted that some of the hottest philippics 
against reform measures proceeded from those in whom such senti- 
ments were peculiarly unbecoming. Then he quoted Wat Tyler, 
and showed, not without amusement, that one who could proceed to 
such extremities against opinions he formerly professed, could not 
be regarded as any great political authority. Southey replied to 
Smith with a published letter, Hazlitt in the Examiner ridiculed 
both Coleridge’s defence of Southey and the latter’s reply to Smith, 
and finally, Wat Tyler and the letter to Smith were objects of a 
review by Jeffrey in the next number of the Edinburgh, little more 
than a month after the appearance of Southey’s ill-advised pole- 
mic.”* 

Whatever odium Southey had borne from previous attacks of 
Whig reviewers was inconsequential compared with that which 
was now put on him. Jeffrey’s attack was a twenty-four-page vivi- 
section of Southey’s political opinions, from the days of his youth 
when he had indited that ‘‘pitiful piece of puling,’’ his play, to 
the last production of his pen, the ‘‘bloated mass of self-conceit, 
absurdity, and insolence’’—the letter to Smith. Southey had 
acknowledged and defended Wat Tyler, although on its appear- 
ance his ‘‘ political employers’’ had stoutly denied that he had any 
connection with it. This acknowledgment was made infinitely 
more ridiculous by the Lord Chaneellor’s ruling and the horror of 
the other Tories. No more replete and consummate opportunity 
could be conceived for the Whig reviewers. It was fully appre- 
ciated and turned to account. Jeffrey’s review was a masterpiece 
of ridicule and vilification. But its strength was chiefly due to 
the circumstances — the unparalleled awkwardness of Southey’s 
position. When, in closing, Jeffrey advised Southey to abandon 
politics and keep to his Spanish romances, many Tories must have 
heartily approved the advice. 


21 Letter to William Smith, Esq., M. P., London, 1817. For authorship of 
review in Einburgh, see Copinger, op. cit., p. 28. Cf. Hazlitt’s ‘“The Courier 
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In truth, the attacks on Southey seem to have been extremely 
disconcerting to Murray, Gifford, and all the Tories of the group 
more or less faithfully represented by the Quarterly. Evidently 
it took some time to rally. Not until a year later was there 
anything like an attempt to reply to Jeffrey. John Rickman con- 
tributed an article to the January Quarterly, 1818, ‘‘for Southey’s 
benefit.’’??, It was merely corrective, and dwelt more on the Poor 
Laws than on Reform. No attempt was made in it to answer the 
charges of the Edinburgh, but some of the views which — as 
Southey had expressed them—had brought down an avalanche 
of ridicule and abuse, were now presented in a way which made 
them seem more sane and acceptable. This corrective impression 
was contributed to by Southey himself, in a paper called ‘‘On the 
Means of Improving the People.’’** He again suggested simple 
measures for ‘‘amelioration’’ (a favorite word of Southey’s), but 
expected the greatest good to come from the general education of 
the masses — especially from careful religious instruction. 

The lengthy agitation in England over the question of Catholic 
claims, which tried the principles of both parties, was not a real 
bone of contention between Edinburgh and Quarterly until Southey 
made it one. Canning, like the Tory statesmen before him, was 
inclined to make some concessions, believing the Catholics might 
be made into an effective bulwark against the tide of reform and 
revolutionary agitation. Because of this, he lost the confidence of 
the extreme Tories, and it is unlikely that any large percentage 
of the Quarterly’s readers felt much warmth of championship for 
the Irish cause. Southey, who was strongly opposed to any con- 
cessions at all, in 1812 declared that Canning had smitten the 
Review with a dead palsy on this issue. Twelve years later, 
Southey told Murray the Quarterly must choose between Canning 
and the Church.** The Quarterly chose the Church, and continued 
to oppose bitterly any concessions, while Canning and the more 


and Wat Tyler’’ and ‘‘A Letter to William Smith,’’ Ezaminer, March 30 
and May 4, 1817. 


22 Williams, Life of John Rickman, London, 1912, pp. 203-4. Quarterly 
Review, XVIII, p. 259. 


23 Quarterly Review, XIX, pp. 78-118. 


24 Life and Correspondence, ed. by C. C. Southey, London, 1850, Vol. III, 
p. 325; and Smiles, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 160. 
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liberal Tories favored the Bill. But the Tory organ was not very 
outspoken in opposition to Catholic Emancipation until Southey 
had his way in 1828 or thereafter, and succeeded in creating the 
impression that his views represented the real attitude of the 
Review. Lockhart, the editor, we know, found it difficult to de- 
termine what tone the Quarterly should take, inasmuch as the cause 
was bound to win. He was inclined to regard Murray’s interests 
and not say much against it.”® 

A tone of quasi-impartiality was maintained until 1828 by Can- 
ning, Ellis, and Lord Dudley, who handled the subject carefully. 
In Southey’s treatment in the October number of this year came 
the first clear and direct opposition.** Reviewing Irish affairs from 
Spenser’s day on, Southey refuted one point after another, ‘‘break- 
ing bones’’ of the arguments for emancipation — to use his own 
words — especially the argument of political expediency. Here, 
just as in papers on Reform, Southey had a childishly easy way 
out of the difficulty. Better the condition of the poor, educate 
them, execute justice, maintain peace, ‘‘and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion will become as vain and feeble a cry in Ireland as Parliamen- 
tary Reform has in England.’’ This was written less than one 
year before the Catholic Relief Bill became a law, and less than 
four years before the passing of the Reform Bill. It is an excel- 
lent commentary on Southey’s political discernment. Scott, Lock- 
hart, and other Tories regretted the insertion of this ‘‘purple’’ 
article of Southey’s; but Blanco White was preparing to set up 
a rival review, and the editor of the Quarterly, for fear he would 
lose his most valued reviewer, was inclined to let him say what he 
pleased.27, When, a few months later, a Tory Government made 
concessions to the Catholics, Southey seems to have been surprised, 
then shocked by the ‘‘catastrophe,’’ then bitter in his denunciation 
of the Ministry. ‘‘They took none of those measures which might 
have prevented this alternative; they suffered the danger to grow 
up, knowingly, wilfully, and, I cannot but add, treacherously ; and 
they now make the extent of the danger their excuse for yielding 

25 Smiles, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 269. 

26 Quarterly Review, XXXVIII, p. 535. Rickman furnished much of 
Southey ’s information (Williams, op. cit., p. 202). 

27 Lang, Life of Lockhart, N. Y., 1897, Vol. II, p. 32. 
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to it. They have deceived their friends, and betrayed the consti- 
tution.’’ 

Cuthbert Southey tells us that his father’s article in the Quar- 
terly met with Royal approbation (as the argument of a poet- 
laureate should). Yet John Murray could see no profit in pub- 
lishing it in pamphlet form, as the King desired. It was answered 
immediately by a very strong pamphlet in favor of Catholic claims 
by the Reverend Richard Shannon, who lacerated Southey’s feel- 
ings when he referred to the review as utterly inhumane toward 
Ireland and the Catholic population. The Tory Times then took 
up the matter, approved Shannon’s pamphlet, and called Southey’s 
article a ‘‘piece of acrimonious declamation’’ and ‘‘another incon- 
sistency in the long list of tergiversations and conflicting profes- 
sions which have occurred in his transition from Jacobin leveler 
of altars and thrones to loyal and high-church poet-laureate, of 
which he ought to be reminded every year by receiving a copy of 
Wat Tyler along with his annual butt of sack.’’ Henry Taylor, 
although he differed with Southey on the question, defended his 
character in a long letter to the Times. Southey himself wrote to 
Shannon, and in the preface to Sir Thomas More formally con- 
tradicted the latter’s statements.*® The storm of criticism un- 
doubtedly injured Southey’s reputation further. At least it 
demonstrated the fact that Southey, whose antagonism was based 
on religious scruples, had the sympathy of few Tories in his 
inflexible opposition to granting any concessions to the Catholics. 

Professor Haller has pointed out Southey’s desire for a kind of 
‘‘Tory and Anglican Socialism.’’*° He has also exhibited a certain 
consistency and nobility of purpose in Southey, from the days of 
his youth when he naively expected a Utopian condition to result 
from the revolution in France, to the later years of Tory radical- 
ism when he believed progress depended on the state of men’s 
hearts and must come through the leaders and rulers of England. 
Southey called himself, in his Letter to William Smith, ‘‘one whom 
no considerations have ever deterred from doing what he believed 
to be his duty.’’ In the introduction to his Essays, published in 


28 Life and Correspondence, London, 1850, Vol. VI, p. 26. Lang, Life of 
Lockhart, Vol. II, p. 33. 


29 Sir Thomas More, London, 1829, XII. 
30 ‘*Southey’s Later Radicalism,’’ P.M.L.A., XXXVII, 281. 
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1832, he could say that his opinions had changed very little since 
the first of these was written in 1810. Professor Haller’s analysis 
of Southey’s motives is illuminating, and Southey’s own state- 
ments were undoubtedly sincere. But however lofty his social 
purposes and ideals, however loyal he was to ‘‘duty’’ and a stern 
sense of right, the unpleasant truth remains — overshadowing all 
other facts—that for thirty years Southey was the intolerant 
champion and abettor of a group of Ultra-Tories, notorious as the 
enemies of freedom. Indeed, he outdid them all in his intense, un- 
yielding, almost fanatical zeal for the King and the Church and for 
repressive legislation to prevent any change in an outworn political 
and social order. 

Macaulay, who in 1830 analyzed Southey’s polities in a review 
of Sir Thomas More, was caustic and extreme and partisan, yet we 
must accept in the main his estimate of Southey. He does not ex- 
plain to our full satisfaction, however, why the man who in his 
youth wrote Wat Tyler could in his maturity be so bigoted and in- 
tolerant.** Much still remains unexplained, but some things are 
clearer today than they were in 1830. Southey’s later narrowness 
in politics may have been partly due to association with the group 
of Tories about the Quarterly Review. Again, it may have been 
largely the result of Southey’s growing subservience to the landed 
interests, as represented by his friends and ‘‘employers.’’ Surely, 
it was to some degree the inevitable accompaniment of his laureate- 
ship, although of course his orthodoxy was well recognized before 
he received the appointment. Subservience to the landed aristoc- 
racy, the Church, and the King, was expressed in his political 
essays by unmitigated hostility to any changes in the domestic 
affairs of Great Britain. On foreign affairs, Southey, like Words- 
worth and Coleridge, was curiously humanitarian. His feelings 
toward the struggling Spaniards and his virtual championship of 
America are evidences of his liberal attitude. But when the 
struggle for freedom was upon English soil and threatening his 
noble friends and the institutions ‘‘to which England owed her 
power and her glory,’’ Southey, like his master Burke, became 
genuinely fearful. Thus he wrote with a kind of fanatical trucu- 


31 Edinburgh Review, L, 528. 
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lence, denouncing all who suggested any radical changes, caution- 
ing those who thought it wise to compromise. 

Religious education in the Established Church and ‘‘meliora- 
tions’’ enough to preserve the peace — those were Southey’s cure- 
alls for the ills of suffering England. ‘‘Give us an educated 
population, fed from their childhood with the milk of sound 
doctrine, not dry-nursed dissent—taught to fear God and 
honor the King ... ’”’ he wrote in 1818. And later he defined 
religious instruction as the right basis of all education, quoting 
Burke’s dictum that a predominant inclination toward Jacobinism 
appears in all those who have no religion. Sir Thomas More 
(1829), Southey’s Lay Sermon, showed that he like Coleridge de- 
rived the obstinate convictions of his later years — to some extent 
at least — from Burke. Conscience should be the basis of policy; 
all the evils of society arise from lack of faith in God; the religion 
of England is the great charter of her intellectual freedom; the 
principle of non-conformity in religion is very generally connected 
with political discontent; religion is the basis on which civil 
government must rest, for any other foundation is of sand — these 
were the most important tenets of his political creed.**? From re- 
ligion, power derived its authority and its influence — because 
this was Southey’s faith, he desired no changes in the institutions 
or laws of England. ‘‘Meliorations’’ and charity to prevent suffer- 
ing, armed force to stamp out sedition, new laws to crush dissenters 
in polities or religion, he advocated year in and year out, but no 
changes. He feared to make concessions to the Catholics, feared 
genuine reform of any kind, feared the supremacy of public 
opinion as the worst evil society was threatened with. Little won- 
der that his remedies were so inadequate and absurd! 

We must conclude — whatever his social ideals and consistencies 
—that Southey’s politics during the years of his service to the 
Quarterly Review do not compel our respect. A great chapter in 
the history of English freedom was being written; with all the 
fervor of a zealot, of an uncompromising partisan, Southey labored 
to prevent the inevitable and salutary changes. Humanitarian in 
everything else, in domestic politics he became an unfeeling ob- 


32 Sir Thomas More, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 228, 285; Vol. II, p. 44. 
Southey’s Essays, London, 1832, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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structionist when the Church and the Constitution seemed to be 
threatened. He professed a disdain for party politics, yet was 
for two decades a most dependable Tory pen, attacking the Whigs 
with a kind of righteous exultation. For the most conservative 
section of the conservative party he handled the most stirring sub- 
jects of the day in long and impressive reviews. These political 
essays, after some trimming by Gifford or Lockhart, were probably 
effective in influencing a large section of public opinion. Southey’s 
sincerity undoubtedly increased the value of his work, and made his 
efforts invaluable to the Tories during their long period of ascend- 
ancy and of unbroken power spent in ignoble attempts to stem 
the tide of English political freedom. 


BEAUMONT AND THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN 


By Henry Davin Gray 
Stanford University 


A problem which concerns Shakespeare is always one of peculiar 
interest. When it is to determine whether or not a certain drama 
should be included among his authentic works, it becomes a mat- 
ter of genuine importance. This is a problem which we still have 
before us in the case of The Two Noble Kinsmen, It is not sur- 
prising that we should scarcely be able to distinguish some of 
Shakespeare’s early work from that of his more experienced con- 
temporaries; but it is strange indeed that there should have been 
so prolonged a debate regarding a drama which, if Shakespeare 
wrote it at all, came from his final period —from the time of 
A Winter’s Tale and The Tempest. 

That large portions (and these not the best) of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen were written by Fletcher has never been in serious dis- 
pute. The question which concerns all of us is whether Shake- 
speare may have written the scenes in which the main plot is 
developed. The critical history of this problem is far too extended 
and complicated to make any review of it possible in a short essay. 
The play was published in quarto in 1634 as by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, but was omitted from the Shakespearean folios. Fleay, 
reviewing the external evidence in full, thinks it ‘‘insuperably 
against Shakespeare;' while Thorndike says that ‘‘there is no 
direct external evidence against it.’’* There is the same sort of 
conflicting opinion regarding the subject matter. Herbert Stack 
finds the play un-Shakespearean because so coarse and trivial, 
while Schlegel detects Shakespeare’s presence in a certain ideal 
purity. As to the style: Hallam sees ‘‘imitation of Shakespeare 
rather than such resemblances as denote his powerful stamp,”’ 
while Swinburne speaks of ‘‘the sovereign evidence of mere style’’ 
as among the positive proofs of Shakespearean authorship. More 
Eng. Dr., 192. 

2 Influence of B. and F. on Sh., 47. 
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discouraging than this, even, is that Spalding, after piling evi- 
dence upon evidence to prove Shakespeare’s authorship, confessed, 
seven years later, ‘‘My opinion is not so decided as it once was,’’ 
and, after ten years, that the problem is ‘‘really insoluble,’’ sug- 
gesting Beaumont in the helplessness of despair. Fleay leapt from 
Shakespeare to Massinger and from Massinger to Beaumont, though 
with only a negative conviction. 

We may sum up, not unfairly I think, the greater part of the 
testimony in the words of Dowden: ‘‘The characterization may be 
faint, but there are animated pieces of dialogue, magnificent single 
speeches, and remarkable Shakespearean turns of expression and 
imagery.’’* It is of prime importance for the thesis I am going 
to maintain that what the critics have found wanting is the 
Shakespearean characterization and dramatic structure, — that is, 
the groundwork of the drama; while the tokens of his presence are 
the ‘‘Shakespearean luxuriousness’’ (Lamb), the ‘‘elaborate style 
of excellence’’ (De Quincey), the ‘‘boldness of metaphor’’ (Hick- 
son), the ‘‘reflective and philosophical sentiments’’ (Mitford), the 
‘copious outpouring of profound thought’’ (Moorman). There 
are some parts of the disputed scenes which are not only like 
Shakespeare but, as Ingram puts it, ‘‘worthy of him at his best ;’’ 
while there are others over which we exclaim with Furnivall, 
‘“‘The thing is surely impossible.’’ Furnivall, it should be noted, 
believes that ‘‘some’’ of the passages are Shakespeare’s.* 

It is because of these things that Massinger, the most adept 
imitator and echoer of Shakespeare, has been suggested, and that 
his claim has made so wide an appeal. Boyle argued the cause of 
Massinger with such scholarly acumen® that Fleay was for a 
time ‘‘taken in’’—as he puts it. Then Mr. Sykes substantiated 
Boyle, adding a set of better chosen parallels. But Mr. Farnham 
has offered an objection? which has not been met and I think 
cannot be met by the Massingerians. In The Two Noble Kinsmen 
the use of colloquial contractions conforms with Shakespeare’s 

3 Sh. Primer, 157. 

4 Leopold Sh., xcix. 

5N. 8. 8. Transactions, 1880-1885, II, 371. 


6 Mod. Lang. Review, XI, 136. 
™M. L. A. Pub., XXXI, 326. 
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practice in his final period, and is utterly at variance with the 
practice of Massinger in every play of his which we have.* 

As to the ‘‘parallel passage’’ test of authorship, I confess my-— 
self an utter heretic. With this slaughterous weapon in his hand, 
Mr. Robertson is now busy proving that Chapman wrote so much 
of Shakespeare’s work that he might as well go on and prove 
that he wrote the rest of it. Parallels may be found almost any- 
where, and may mean almost anything — or almost nothing. Mas- 
singer repeated himself, and Massinger echoed Shakespeare; Boyle 
and Sykes have listed echoes from The Two Noble Kinsmen in 
plays which Massinger wrote, and some of them seem to me to in- 
dicate very clearly that Massinger was not the author of the scenes 
in question. The style of much of The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
highly-wrought, condensed, elliptical; Massinger takes all the time 
and uses all the words he wants to get his periods well rounded 
off. Take a typical instance, where the parallel is unusually close: 

’Tis in our power — 
Unless we fear that apes can tutor ’s — to 
Be masters of our manners. Two N. K. 
You are masters of the manners and the habits, 
Rather the scorn of such as would live men, 
And not, like apes, with servile imitation 
Study prodigious fashions.1° Emperor of the East. 


8In the non-Fletcherian scenes of the Two N. K. there are 82 contractions 
in 1060 lines. In such of Massinger’s plays as Farnham tabulates there are 
not to be found more than 15 to the entire drama. In later plays Massinger’s 
contractions rise into the thirties, but there is nowhere to be found anything 
approaching the percentage in the Two N. K. Particularly significant are 
the 8 s-contractions, since Farnham found none of these in all the plays of 
Massinger which he examined. Miss Verda Manners, in a master’s thesis at 
Stanford (1920), found 4 such contractions in Massinger, but they were widely 
scattered and of the commoner sort (standing for his, not us; ‘‘in’s absence,’’ 
not ‘‘tutor ’s’’). 

®Mr. Sykes contends (Times Lit. Sup., August 18, 1921) that Massinger 
does not repeat Shakespeare so often or with such metrical correspondence 
as he repeats himself and as he repeats passages from the Two N. K. 
If Massinger did echo Shakespeare so often and in the same way, then Mr. 
Sykes admits that the charge of plagiarism would be fair. But since Mr. 
Sykes must add to the Massinger corpus these very scenes (as well as the 
Shakespearean part of Henry VIII), he must add also the long array of 
Shakespearean parallels contained in them which Spalding, Hickson, Little- 
dale, and others have pointed out; and when he has done this, the statistics he 
cites in his letter will no longer hold. 

10 Fashions is here a trisyllable. It is characteristic of this avoider of con- 
tractions that he often gives the extra syllable to such endings. In Emperor 
of the East alone there are 40 instances. Theseus himself is twice named (II, 
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Massinger turns the matter over, expands and explains, 


The heats are gone tomorrow Two N. K. 
becomes 

That resolution which grows cold today 

Will freeze tomorrow. Emperor of the East. 
Or, to use Mr. Sykes’ illustration against him, 

His ocean needs not my poor drops Two N. K. 


is expanded into 


The ocean of your apprehensions needs not 
The rivulet of my poor cautions. Believe as You List. 


The general contrast between Massinger’s style and that of the 
‘‘Shakespearean’’ parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen may be illus- 
trated by: 


not to swim 

I’ th’ aid o’ th’ current, were almost to sink, 

At least to frustrate striving, and to follow 

The common stream, ’twould bring us to an eddy 

Where we should turn or drown. I, ii 
We, with ease, 

Swim down the stream, but to oppose the torrent 

Is dangerous, and to go more or less 

Than we are warranted, fatal. Believe as You List. 


No array of parallels can bridge the gap from Massinger’s easy 
and explicit style to the involved and often obscure manner of 
the greater portion of these scenes. But as Mr. Cruickshank, after 
his careful and appreciative study of Massinger, finds little re- 
semblance in him to The Two Noble Kinsmen in style, method, or 
metre," and has promised in the recent 7imes controversy to con- 
sider the whole matter more fully, I may leave the discrediting of 
Massinger’s claim in his more competent hands. 


i), and both times the word is trisyllabic, which of course is not the pronun- 
ciation in the Two N. K. Massinger’s tendency to use anapaests has been 
often remarked; the numerous contractions in the Two N. K. are almost al- 
ways to avoid or slur over what would otherwise have been anapaestic feet. 
Taking Massinger’s share in The Virgin Martyr, because perhaps nearest in 
time and about equal in length to the scenes claimed for Massinger in the Two 
N. K. (and certainly not a conspicuous instance of the matter), I found of 
anapaests avoided or slurred over by contractions 4 in the V. M. against 67 
in the Two N. K., while of anapaests not slurred there were 111 in the V. M. 
as against 55 in the Two N. K. (I set aside feet where the anapaestic effect 
was prevented by the punctuation; the number of these was approximately 
the same.) 

11 Philip Massinger, 92f. I note in Mr. Sykes’ favor that the extended 
parallel between some lines in Palamon’s invocation to Venus and a passage 
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Is there any possibility that Beaumont might be the author for 
whom we are seeking? That the general effect of these scenes is 
no more like Beaumont than it is like Massinger should be appar- 
ent to anyone who looks at them. If they were written in Beau- 
mont’s characteristic manner, the question ;would have been settled 
long ago; it would have been strange indeed if he had not been 
considered by scores of critics before now. Only a few have thought 
if worth while to bring his name into the discussion; but since 
Beaumont is ‘‘the subject of my story,’’ these few references should 
be given. 

Hazlitt and George Colman (the elder) mentioned Beaumont and 
Fletcher simply because they were rejecting Fletcher and Shake- 
speare. Spalding, ten years after his elaborate statement of Shake- 
speare’s claim, found ‘‘a close likeness to the more elevated works’’ 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and remarked that ‘‘there is no evi- 
dence entitling us peremptorily to assert that Fletcher was con- 
cerned in the work to the exclusion of Beaumont.’’ Furnivall 
said: ‘‘If it could be shown that Beaumont or any other author 
wrote the supposed Shakespeare parts, and that Shakespeare touch- 
ed them up, that theory would suit me best.’’ Littledale thought 
it ‘‘by no means improbable that Beaumont has lent Fletcher a 
hand in some scenes.’’ In 1891 Bierfreund wrote a dissertation (in 
Danish) assigning the piece to Beaumont and Fletcher. This dis- 
sertation is a vigorous attempt to disprove the Shakespearean author- 
ship of any part of The Two Noble Kinsmen; but it contains no 
analysis of Beaumont’s style, nor any attempt to show that the 


in The Bondman does not show the contrast I have made. One might contend 
that Palamon’s ‘‘I Have never been foul-mouth’d against thy law, Ne’er re- 
veal’d secret . . .’’ is an expansion of his statement later in the speech 
that he was no companion to those that prate, and that he was not foul- 
mouthed. This does not sound like the redundancy and repetition of the orig- 
inal poet. I have no objection to the theory that Massinger may have made 
some alterations in the piece at a later date, and that certain of the parallels 
might be accounted for in this manner. Mr. Lawrence has shown excellent 
reasons (Times, July 14, 1921) for believing that the quarto was set from a 
prompt copy used about 1627, and that some revision usually accompanied 
such revivals. One of Mr. Sykes’ most notable parallels comes from a scene 
in The Honest Man’s Fortune which is usually attributed to Beaumont. It has 
his way of bringing in unexpected rhymes and of dropping into prose as read- 
ily as Silas Wegg would drop into poetry, which Massinger does not do. Set- 
ting aside those I have now mentioned, and those that may be explained as 
due to conventional usage, even the critics who ‘‘believe’’ in parallels need 
not be concerned over Massinger’s showing. 
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portions which are not Fletcher’s are characteristic of Beaumont. 
Fleay in his third and final venture says, ‘‘If Beaumont did not 
write it, it is beyond the reach of anyone else but Shakespeare,’’ 
and Shakespeare he regards as out of the running. This brings 
us down to the present and to Mr. Cruickshank again. Following 
out a suggestion in his book (p. 94) he writes in the (London) 
Times Literary Supplement, August 11, 1921: 


‘‘T suggest as a possible solution that Shakespeare was responsible for a 
part of the play, and that his materials were handed over to Beaumont and 
Fletcher to make what they could out of them. Many scholars have felt that, 
much as the ‘non-Fletcherian’ parts of the play resemble Shakespeare, they do 
not ring quite true. The explanation might be that the passages in question 
were written by Beaumont, who alone of the dramatists of the period was capa- 
ble of writing in the style of Shakespeare.’’ 


To this Mr. Sykes answers, the following week : 


‘‘Tf Beaumont is to be put forward as a claimant to the part-authorship of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, we are entitled to something more substantial to 
support his claim than the mere assertion that ‘there is much in the play that 
reminds us of him.’ Beaumont has many rhetorical peculiarities and a vocab- 
ulary so distinctive that it should be possible to detect it if any part of the 
play is his.’’ 

We are indeed entitled to ‘‘something more substantial,’’ so I 
hasten over the parallels that have been noted. By Dyce: 


Carve her, drink to her, and still among intermingle your petition of grace 


and acceptance into her favor. IV, iii. 
Drink to him, carve him, give him compliment. Remedy of Love. 


Fleay says this is, to him, ‘‘very strong evidence . . . This use of 
‘carve’ is not common.’’ By Oliphant: 


Sure he cannot 
Be so unmannerly as to leave me here! 
If he do, maids will not so easily 


Trust men again. II, vi. 
If he deceive me thus, 
Makes me a fool. 1, i. 
Calamity, 
That others’ gross wits uses to define, 
A woman will not easily trust a man. Coxcomb. 


But II, vi, is clearly Fletcher’s. By Littledale: 


Extremity, that sharpens sundry wits, 
When most I need it, dulls the edge of mine. Honest Man’s Fortune. 
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And in this instance, the authorship of the scene in the Honest 
Man’s Fortune is disputed. Several critics have noted: 
Her twinning cherries shall their sweetness fall. I,i 
Oh, they are two twinn’d cherries dyed in blushes. Philaster. 
The expression was very likely more or less in vogue. Upon these, 
or whatever parallels might be found if searched for, I base no 
argument. 

The matter of the masque, however, is of a wholly different sort. 
Littledale, Thorndike, Lawrence, and others have noticed that the 
‘‘anti-masque’’ and May-dance in III, v, were taken almost bodily 
out of Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
and that this fact practically establishes the date of our play, 1613. 
But we know from his own notes on the court performance that 
Beaumont was immensely proud of the effect his anti-masque pro- 
‘ duced; and that it was he who adapted it for the new stage play 
at Blackfriars’, and not Fletcher who appropriated it, is simply 
the normal conjecture. Moreover, the scene in which it is included 
yields itself on analysis as Beaumont’s, though Fletcher must have 
revised the dialogue in which the Jailer’s daughter joins. It runs 
to extravagance and a Beaumontesque humor throughout; some 
have seen a burlesque of Holofernes in the schoolmaster; it con- 
tains some of Beaumont’s special tricks of style; the double end- 
ing couplets are in the manner of The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. This scene must be added, therefore, to the ‘‘non-Fletcher- 
ian’’ scenes in looking for our evidences of Beaumont. 

For the rest, there is a fairly general agreement, except as to the 
brief scene, I, v, and the two prose scenes. I, v, is frequently left 
unassigned, and here the introduction of Beaumont’s name should 
surely be welcome. The song is like him; four of the six lines of the 
dialogue are rhymed; the sentiment of the concluding couplet 
would appeal to him. The prose scenes suggest Beaumont. Mas- 
singer was scrupulous in his avoidance of prose, and Fletcher used 
none in the plays he wrote alone or with Massinger. Though I 
think that some of the prose in plays which Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote together may be the latter’s,'? we are all agreed that most 
of it is Beaumont’s; and if The Two Noble Kinsmen had been taken 
as their joint work, these prose scenes would have been put down 


12 Philaster, IV, i, for example 
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as Beaumont’s and no question made of them. They read very 
much in his usual style.'* 

We are to look, then, for our evidences of Beaumont at I; II, i; 
III, i, ii, and v; IV, iii; and V, i, iii, and iv.’* It will be a fair 
method, I think, to check up in these scenes Beaumont’s character- 
istics as given by Professor Gayley.'® 

(1) Frequent use of the enclitics ‘do’ and ‘did.’ Sometimes de- 
terminative in verse as well as in prose. I have noted twenty-six 
instances ; but this is not too great a number for either Shakespeare 
or Massinger. 

(2) Ironical repetition of a speaker’s words. This is very char- 
acteristic of Beaumont as it is of Massinger also; but the only 
instance of it in this drama is clearly Fletcher’s. 

(3) Dramatic repetition of what one ‘‘cries.’’ I ery Amen 
to’t (I, iv); And then eries ‘‘rare!’’ (III, v); One cries, ‘‘Oh, 
this smoke!’’ another, ‘‘this fire!’’ one cries ‘‘Oh, that ever... ’’ 
(IV, iii). 

(4) Stock words and phrases. Infect, loathed, mortal: 

Take th’ offence 
Of mortal loathsomeness from the blest eye 
Of holy Phoebus, but infects the winds (I, i) 
loathes (I, iii): loathsome (V. iv); mortal herd (I, iv); mortal 
bosoms (V, i); mortal millions (V, iii). Leprosy: One would 
marry a leprous witch to be rid on’t (IV, iii). Garlands (several 


i 


13 They contain his use of the auxiliary do: ‘‘I do think they have patience’’ 
(II, i); ‘‘I did think so, too’’ (IV, iii). They illustrate what Oliphant notes 
as a particular characteristic of Beaumont’s prose, the omission of small 
words, such as prepositions and conjunctions: ‘‘I am given out to be better 
lined tian . . . report is a true speaker’’ (II, i); ‘‘She is continually in 
a harmless distemper; sleeps little; altogether without appetite, save often 
drinking; dreaming of another world and a better; and what broken piece of 
matter soe’er she’s about, the name Palamon lards it; that she farces every 
business withal, fits it to every question’’ (IV, iii). The scenes could not be 
Fletcher’s because of the fundamental difference in the treatment of the Doc- 
tor; and scarcely Shakespeare’s, who does not imitate himself so feebly as in, 
‘I think she has a perturbed mind which I cannot minister to’’ (IV, iii). 
One should note also the ‘‘ecarve her, drink to her,’’ not as a parallel but as a 
matter of ‘‘distinetive vocabulary.’’ Other evidences of Beaumont in these 
scenes will be included in the general survey. 

14 Some have seen traces of Fletcher in these scenes and of the second author 
in Fletcher’s scenes. This has been disconcerting to the ‘‘Shakespeareans,’’ 
who note that in Henry VIII the parts of each author are quite distinct. The 
presence of Beaumont would leave no difficulty here. 


15 Beaumont the Dramatist, 281-299. 
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times in V). Crossed: Lest this match between’s Be cross’d ere 
met (III, i). Acquaint: I was acquainted once with a time (I, 
iii). Instruments, for servants: Forth and levy our worthiest in- 
struments (I, i). Frequent references to beasts: ravens, kites, 
crows, lion, bear, boar (I, i) ; apes, leeches (I, ii); lions (I, iv) ; 
wolf (three times), screech-owl (III, ii) ; boar, stag (III, v. I omit 
the features of the anti-masque) ; lions, tigers, snails (V,i). Piece, 
referring to human beings: Those best affections that the Heavens 
infuse In their best-temper’d pieces (I, iii) ; This is that scornful 
piece, that scurvy hilding (III, v). Kind of, as in ‘‘A kind of 
love:’’ Her kind of ill Gave me some sorrow (V, iii). Pluck, 
used metaphorically: I should pluck All ladies’ scandal on me 
(I, i). Miseries, griefs (plural use), and personified sorrow: Let 
us be widows to our woes (I, i); For us and our distresses (I, i) ; 
When could Grief Cull forth as unpang’d Judgment can (I, i) ; 
Oh, Grief and Time, Fearful consumers, you will all devour (I, i) ; 
What beds our slain kings have! What griefs our beds (I, i) ; Show 
in generous terms your griefs (III, i) ; In me hath Grief slain Fear 
(III, ii). There are of course other words in Gayley’s list which 
do not occur. Nearly half are included; we should not expect 
all of them to occur in less than half a play, only a part of which 
is to be claimed for Beaumont. 
(5) Figures of speech. ‘‘His comparisons deal with elemental 
phenomena . . . stones, winds, flames, ice, snow, or they are reminis- 
cential of country life.’’ 


For our crownéd heads we have no roof 
Save this, which is the lion’s and the bear’s, 


And vault to everything. (I, i); 
Like wrinkled pebbles in a glassy stream (I, i); 
Smal] winds shake him (I, ii); 


God’s lid, his richness 
And costliness of spirit look’d through him! it could 
No more be bid in him than fire in flax, 
Than humble banks may go to law with waters 
That drift-winds force to raging (V, iii); 
Whom flaming War doth scorch (V, i); 
To Phoebus thou 
Add’st flames, hotter than his; the heavenly fires 
Did scorch his mortal son (V, i); 


Are paid with ice to cool ’em 


(I, ii); 
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Oh, my petition was 
Set down in ice, which by hot grief uncandied 
Melts into drops 

Pure 
As wind-fann’d snow 
Our milk 

Will relish of the pasture, and we must 
Be vile or disobedient 


They run often to extravagance or hyperbole: 


The very lees of such, millions of rates 
Exceed the wine of others 
Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turn’d 
Great Neptune into purple; [whose approach] 
Comets prewarn; whose havoc in vast field 
Unearthéd skulls proclaim; whose breath blows down 
The teeming Ceres’ foison; who dost pluck 
With hand armipotent from forth blue clouds 
The mason’d turrets 

Book metaphors, printing, blotting, ete. : 


Emelia. Your grief is written in your cheek. 
Third Queen. Oh, woe! 
You cannot read it there (I, i); 
This good deed 
Shall raze you out o’ the book of trespasses 
All you are set down there (I, i) 
(6) ‘‘In each play some hero declaims of ‘the only difference 
betwixt man and beast, my reason.’ ’’: 


We lose our human title (II, i) 
As we are men, 

Thus should we do; being sensually subdu’d 
(7) Frequent appeals to the ‘just gods,’ ‘heavenly powers, 
‘powers that rule us.’ Prayer is a very present aid. ‘‘Of his 
women especially the ‘vows’ and ‘oblations’ are a poetic incense 
continually arising.’’ This is eminently characteristic of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Theseus says to the First Queen, ‘‘Pray for me, 
your soldier ;’’ as soon as he determines to help the queens he says, 


16 This largeness of utterance does not tell against Beaumont. Many have 
spoken of the nearness of his style to Shakespeare’s. Mr. Thorndike says: 
‘*To my mind, this resemblance is mainly due to the fact that Beaumont’s 
imagination in intensity and originality, more than any of his contemporaries, 
approaches Shakespeare’s’’ (Op. cit., 129). There is, however, the difference 
between them that we find between ‘‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine’’ and 
‘‘Hast turn’d Great Neptune into purple.’’ ‘‘The breath of gods’’ is a 
Beaumont phrase. 
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(I, i); 

(V, i). | 

(I, ii). 

(I, iv); 
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‘Get you and pray the gods For success and return;’’ when he 
enters victorious and the queens hail him he answers, 


Th’ impartial gods, who from the mounted heavens 

View us their mortal herd, behold who err, 

And in their time chastise (I, iv); 
and when Arcite and Palamon are to fight, 

Now let ’em enter, and before the gods 

Tender their holy prayers (V, i) 
Hippolyta and Emilia (the latter with gifts) pray for Theseus’ 
‘*fortunes’’ in the war. We have ‘the all-fear’d gods’ (V, i), ‘all 
you heavenly powers’ (V, iii), ‘the gods by their divine arbitre- 
ment’ (V, iii), ‘the gods are mighty’ (V, iv), ‘the deities have 
shew’d due justice’ (V, iv) ; and other such references. Of course 
no dramatist is without a reasonable share of these. 

(8) Allied with this is Beaumont’s determinism and use of the 

word ‘‘fate.’’ We are not to question what the gods have deter- 
mined, but bear our lot like men. This involves a variety of 


quotations : 
This grand act of our life, this daring deed 
Of fate in wedlock (I, i); 
Yet Fate hath brought them off (I, iii) ; 


Therefore we must 
With him stand to the mercy of our Fate, 


Who hath bounded our last minute (I, ii) ; 
So hoist we 

The sails, that must these vessels port even where 

The heavenly limiter pleases (V, i); 


Never Fortune 

Did play a subtler game: the conquer’d triumphs, 
The victor has the loss; yet in the passage 
The gods have been most equal. 

Oh, you heavenly charmers, 
What things you make of us! For what we lack 
We laugh, for what we have are sorry; still 
Are children in some kind. Let us be thankful 
For that which is, and with you leave dispute 
That are above our question (V, iv) 

(9) The divinity and majesty of kings: 

Second Queen. And earn’st a deity equal with Mars. 
Third Queen. If not above him; for 
Thou being but mortal, mak’st affections bend 
To godlike honours (I, i) 
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Palamon. Theseus (who when he threats appals) 


Arcite. Let him approach; 
But that we fear the gods in him, he brings not 
A jot of terror to us (I, ii) 


(10) ‘‘His most poetic themes are of the friendship of man for 
man, and of the ‘whiteness’ of women’s innocence:’’ Compare I, 
iii, where Hippolyta and Emelia speak of the friendship of Theseus 
and Pirithous with much poetic hyperbole; and then note Emelia’s 
speech about her playfellow, Flavina. The ‘‘innocence’’ (charac- 
teristic of Beaumont) is dwelt upon by the speaker herself. 

(11) Refuge for ‘‘frail mortality’’ in idyllic beauty and sim- 
plicity. Thus the Jailer’s daughter is to be cured of her madness 
by suggestions of love, music, and idyllic beauty. ‘‘Come to her, 
stuck in as sweet flowers as the season is mistress of ... ”’ (IV, iii). 
But this was the conventional treatment. 

(12) Enumerations and legal terminology: We are a merry 
rout, or else a rabble, or company, or, by a figure, chorus (III, v) ; 
Such burning, frying, boiling, hissing, howling, chattering, cursing 
(IV, iii); Have I said ‘‘thus let be,’’ and ‘‘there let be,’’ and 
“then let be’’ (III, v) ; The title of a kingdom may be tried Out by 
itself (V, iii); Humble banks can go to law with waters (V, iii) ; 
Palamon. I know your office Unjustly is achiev’d. Arcite. I’ve a 
good title, I am persuaded. (III, i) ; Intermingle your petition of 
grace and acceptance (IV, iii) ; law and regiment (IV, iii). 

This practically exhausts the characteristics usually set down 
to Beaumont. Oliphant adds*’ his use of an old repetitive style, 
as in the Woman-Hater: 

He knows that man is mortal by his birth; 

He knows that man must die, and therefore live; 

He knows that man must live, and therefore eat. 
In V, i, we have: 

To those that prate, and have done, no companion; 

To those that boast, and have not, a defier; 

To those that would, and can not, a rejoicer. 
I notice also in The Two Noble Kinsmen certain other characteris- 
ties of Beaumont: his love of pageantry, which shows not only in 
the introduction of the anti-masque but in the handling of the 
Three Queens in I, i, iv, and v; a certain relish for the gruesome 


17 Englische Studien, XIV, 67. 
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and the sensuous, — depicting in detail the worms at work upon 
the dead body of Lady Markham or speaking as Evadne speaks on 
her wedding night, or as the First Queen does in this drama; his 
fondness for having his characters kneel to one another (in which 
I know of no dramatist who equals him except the author of the old 
King Leir) and his use of the word ‘‘knees;’’ his employment of 
the ‘‘mother’’ appeal. 

The percentage of double endings in these scenes is as much too 
high for Beaumont as it is too low for Massinger. Moreover, Beau- 
mont, though much freer than Massinger, does not employ collo- 
quial contractions as freely as we find them here. The run-on 
lines and light and weak endings are in accordance with his prac- 
tice; the periodic sentence structure is as characteristic here as 
anywhere. He does not interlard his blank verse with prose, but 
he avoids this also in The Maid’s Tragedy.‘* There are only two 
couplets, but there are only two in Beaumont’s share of The Coz- 
comb. We may conclude, therefore, that of his rhetorical peculiar- 
ities only the ironical repetition of another’s words is lacking; a 
notable number of his characteristic words, figures, and sentiments 
are present; and it may be noted by anyone who will refer to the 
play itself that where the hand of Shakespeare is least in evidence 
neither the double endings nor the contractions rise out of Beau- 
mont’s range. 

This may perhaps be evidence enough that those who have felt 
Beaumont’s presence in The Two Noble Kinsmen are not without 
some warrant for their conviction. We come now to that special 
peculiarity of these scenes which has rendered them so baffling. 
They are written in a manner which is like Shakespeare’s, and 
which is not like that of any other dramatist. But the trouble is, 
they are only like Shakespeare; they do not, except at intervals, 
‘‘ring quite true.’’ The lack of characterization, the ‘‘low drama- 
tie pitch,’’ and the obvious inferiority of some passages render 
their ascription to Shakespeare, as Mr. Brooke says, ‘‘all but un- 
pardonable,’’ if not, as Mr. Herford says, ‘‘blasphemous.’’ In one 
such passage Emelia is represented as in love with both Palamon 
and Arcite, who are having their mortal combat off stage to de- 


18 The comedy character falls into prose at the end of the drama, but even 
he does so only in this instance. There is very little rhyme in this play. 
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termine which shall win her, — as weighing in her mind their re- 
spective excellences (though not in the outrageous way that Flet- 
cher’s Emelia does). Now in a splendidly Shakespearean passage 
(V, i), Emelia is portrayed as not in love with either hero, but 
tentative till ‘‘the event’’ shall determine: ‘‘I am bride-habited, but 
maiden-hearted.’’ Furnivall says: ‘‘One asks of Emelia, whether 
Shakespeare, at the crisis of her life, degraded her to a silly lady’s 
maid or shop-girl, not knowing her own mind, up and down like 
a bucket in a well, balancing her lovers’ qualities against one an- 
other ... Is it possible to believe that Shakespeare turned a noble 
lady, a frank gallant nature, whose character he had rightly seized 
at first, into a goose of this kind... ?’’*® No, it is impossible 
to believe that Shakespeare could have written both passages. 
One sees, too, a mastery of expression and an outpouring of poetry 
in one which is lacking in the other. Now the greater portion of | 
these scenes is rather on the level of the inferior artist, and surely 
the characterization and dramatic structure in the main suggests 
this poet and not Shakespeare. 

We have, then, by this reckoning, two dramatists (aside from 
Fletcher), of whom one was Shakespeare and the other a poet who 
is responsible for some of the passages, and for the characteriza- 
tion and dramatic structure of the main plot. Does the dramatic 
structure suggest Beaumont? 

The Two Noble Kinsmen is an ‘‘heroic romance’’ with a surprise 
ending. There is nothing in the play which at al] prepares us for 
the death of the victorious Arcite and the triumph of the defeated 
Palamon. However appropriate such an ending might be in a 
narrative poem, the mature Shakespeare would not have chosen 
as a proper subject for a drama a story with such a fortuitous 
dénouement. But a dramatization of The Knight’s Tale would be 
wholly in accord with Beaumont’s dramatic instinct; witness the 
ending of Philaster and of A King and No King. ‘‘A lofty im- 
probability,’’ says Mr. Alden,?° and a determining of the outcome 
by ‘‘a domineering fate’’ and not by what the characters are in 
and of themselves, mark Beaumont’s dramatic method. In this 
essential matter, therefore, we have a primary characteristic of 


19 Forewords to the New Sh. Soe. reprint of Spalding’s Letter, ix. 
20 Introd. to Belles-Lettres ed. of Kt. of B. P. and K. and No K., xxvi. 
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Beaumont, and almost a positive disproof of Shakespeare’s funda- 
mental authorship of our play. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen has somewhat the same character types 
that we find in other plays of the Beaumont-Fletcher group — 
the chief differences having been determined in advance by Chau- 
cer. Emelia in her blameless lack of decision is a feminine coun- 
terpart of the Philaster-Amintor type of hero; the Jailer’s daugh- 
ter is the ‘‘love-lorn maiden ;’’ Theseus an arbitrary and somewhat 
vacillating tyrant ; Pirithous the faithful soldier-friend ; the school- 
master, Gerrold, is an example of the ‘‘species of human being’’ 
which, says Oliphant, ‘‘ Beaumont particularly affected — the bur- 
lesque individual.’’ ** 

With all this on the positive side, there is the one great nega- 
tive fact, — that the style, the general tone of the piece, is not Beau- 
mont’s but Shakespeare’s. If I am right in agreeing with the 
general verdict that The Two Noble Kinsmen is like Shakespeare 
(and no other) and yet can scarcely be his except in some passages, 
what possible explanations of this rather annoying fact can there 
be? 

There are, perhaps, three hypotheses which might be entertained. 
The first is one which was offered by a number of the older critics.” 
Coleridge said that the play shows ‘‘beyond all doubt an inten- 
tional imitation, if not the proper hand, of Shakespeare ;’’ but he 
considered the imitation as less likely. Hallam accepted ‘‘imita- 
tions of Shakespeare’’ as the explanation, and Mitford agreed with 
Hallam. Steevens thought the play by Fletcher only, ‘‘in silent 
imitation of Shakespeare,’’ in which belief he was followed by 
Ulrici; while Darley thought that Fletcher’s imitation ‘‘might ac- 
count in some degree’’ for the facts. Hazlitt suggested Beaumont 
and Fletcher in imitation of Shakespeare’s manner. But to all 
proposals of Fletcher in this connection Lamb gave the sufficient 
reply: ‘‘If Fletcher wrote some scenes in imitation, why did he 
stop ?’’ 


21 Engl. Stud., XIV, 70. Of Beaumont’s favorite types, the ‘‘ unbounded 
tyrant’’ and faithful friend are reminiscent and descriptive here rather than 
dramatically portrayed. I have already spoken of the long commentary on 
Pirithous by Hippolyta and Emelia; that on the ‘‘eruel Creon’’ by Arcite and 
a is equally notable. The evil woman, which Thorndike includes, is 
absent. 


22 Littledale, The Two Noble Kinsmen, Part II, 69 f. 
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If an imitation theory is to be admitted at all, it might be said 
that Massinger was the imitator. Would it not be likely that the 
man who was to draw so much from Shakespeare should begin his 
career with a deliberate imitation of his master? Though I think 
this much more possible than Massinger in his own manner, or 
Massinger dominated by a stronger influence than shows in his 
published plays, I still think it fundamentally unlikely. If any- 
one wrote as excellent an imitation of Shakespeare as we find in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen — so good as to deceive many of the most 
brilliant Shakespearean scholars and critics — it must surely, I 
think, have been Beaumont. Prompted, perhaps, by Fletcher’s col- 
laboration on Henry VIII, the versatile Beaumont might indeed 
have tried his skill in this way. Only a man with his genius for 
burlesque, with a verse structure very much of Shakespeare’s own 
pattern, and capable of such high reaches of poetry, could have 
accomplished such a feat. Beaumont had performed a remarkable 
tour de force in The Knight of the Burning Pestle.?* The adop- 
tion of another’s manner would be possible to one who did not care 
to exploit his own name and fame, who did not even wish to be 
known as a playwright. Beaumont was, in a way, a divine amateur. 

There is so much ‘‘near-Shakespeare’’ in this drama that such 
a solution is tempting; but only the impossibility of explaining the 
facts on any other basis could drive us to accept a sheer invention 
of this sort. This consideration leads us to a second hypothesis. 

If Shakespeare began the play, and Beaumont merely worked 
out his suggestions, there was, perhaps, reason enough for his de- 
liberately adopting Shakespeare’s style. This, Mr. Cruickshank’s 
position, is surely more appealing to all of us; and if there were no 
objections to offer we should have a fairly satisfactory solution. 
But there are objections — though perhaps not fatal ones. Beau- 
mont was no hack writer; and we have no reason to suppose 
either that Shakespeare abandoned a piece of work which he had 
undertaken or that Beaumont would be willing merely to follow 
in his lead. It is our present-day attitude that makes us think of 
anyone as eager to eat of the crumbs that might fall from Shake- 
speare’s table. If Beaumont were imitating Shakespeare, he would 


23 Here he seems to have imitated Fletcher somewhat in his Jasper-Luce- 
Humphrey plot, especially in the free use of double endings. I am quite of 
Macaulay ’s opinion that the play is wholly his. 
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not have taken over Fletcher’s characterization of Emelia. More- 
over, the choice of the subject and the general course of the drama- 
tic action —the very things we have found most un-Shakespearean 
— would in this case not be Beaumont’s but Shakespeare’s. And 
again: the most distinctly Shakespearean passages are often appar- 
ently supplementary matters rather than such as one would write 
in blocking out a drama. Certain inevitable bits of Shakespearean 
poetry rise so naturally out of the context that it is hard to believe 
that they came into being as isolated fragments and were incorpor- 
ated in this way by another poet. This is particularly notable 
toward the end of the drama. From the announcement of Arcite’s 
fall from his horse everything seems to be Shakespeare’s except 
the brief meeting of the former friends and Arcite’s relinquishment 
of his claim. We can scarcely believe that this essential bit was 
omitted (or changed by Beaumont) and that the ending of the 
play was written when the play itself was not even sketched. 

We come, then, to the third hypothesis: that the scenes in ques- 
tion were planned and partly written by Beaumont, and finished, 
somewhat hastily, by Shakespeare. In this case the Shakespearean 
tone of much of the dialogue would be due to revision. This is 
the solution that appealed to Furnivall, — that the play was written 
by Beaumont or some other and ‘‘touched up’’ by Shakespeare. 
Again there are objections. However Shakespeare may have la- 
bored over the work of other men while serving his apprenticeship, 
we do not easily think of him as thus employed at the end of his 
great career. He would have had neither the wish nor the need 
to revise what Beaumont had done. How, long before, he had 
given his own manner to Henry VI by his freer use of double end- 
ings, by slight touches here and additions there to The Whole Con- 
tention, we may compare and see; but the author of A Winter’s 
Tale and The Tempest could scarcely have put as much of himself 
into The Two Noble Kinsmen as bears his superscription without 
having made the characterization much more consistent and con- 
vineing than it is. It is true that Beaumont’s lines may be read 
much as we read Shakespeare’s own. If Shakespeare set the key, 
much of Beaumont could pass before the change in style became 
too apparent. We catch a tone in what we are reading and read 
on in that tone. As Wundt pointed out, we read over many a 
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typographical error because we read what we have in our mind. 
But this recognition of ‘‘tone,’’ unless we could somehow ‘‘plot its 
curve,’’ or reduce it, Sievers-wise, to some recording of diaphram- 
heavings in a psychological laboratory, is hard enough to make 
convincing to oneself and hopeless to communicate to others. 

Of these three hypotheses I prefer.the third; but I confess that I 
am unable to read The Two Noble Kinsmen without a frequent 
yielding to the first. One may not have the right to explain away a 
difficult problem by inventing a theory of imitation; but if the 
imitation was a fact, must our careful observance of the rules for- 
ever keep us from perceiving it? Mr. Brooke condemns, as ‘‘per- 
fectly unjustifiable and illogical,’’ the assumption that Fletcher 
degraded and weakened The Two Noble Kinsmen by revision of 
Shakespeare. On such an hypothesis, as he says, there is no depth 
of critical absurdity which might not be reached; we could attri- 
bute anything to Shakespeare. Equally gratuitous would be the 
explaining away of whatever we did not choose to accept as Shake- 
speare’s own by a convenient theory of somebody’s clever imita- 
tion of him. We could dispose of Pericles in a breath. Now if, as 
is entirely possible, Beaumont wrote the opening scene of The Two 
Noble Kimsmen in imitation of Shakespeare; if he dropped into 
prose at Theseus’ ‘‘Pray you, kneel not,’’ and Shakespeare turned 
this speech into poetry; — if we carried this type of conjecture 
throughout the drama until we had explained every peculiarity, it 
might indeed be that this improper method yielded the true facts, 
and that no perfectly justifiable and logical course could arrive 
at any but entirely false results. It may well be that the actual 
method of composition of The Two Noble Kinsmen precludes its 
discovery by any criticism which is foredoomed to arrive at some 
different method of composition. The problem may be, therefore, 
as Spalding finally said, ‘‘really insoluble.’’ 

But here, so far as I can read the whole complicated series of 
facts, is an explanation which leaves none of them out of account: 

Toward the close of 1612 Beaumont wrote his Masque of the In- 
ner Temple and Gray’s Inn, with which he was chiefly concerned 
until its presentation at court on February 20, 1613. Fletcher, left 
without the aid of his colleague, collaborated with Shakespeare on 
Henry VIII; for he must have begun it at about this time if it was 
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being produced when the Globe took fire on June 29. Immediately 
after that event Fletcher determined to write, unaided, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, and wrote the Prologue first.2* His only venture 
without a collaborator hitherto had been The Faithful Shepherdess, 
a failure on the stage. Hence his manifest fears and appeal to 
Chaucer’s fame. The same lack of confidence which is shown 
in the Prologue led him again to enlist the services of Beaumont. 
Beaumont at once thought of presenting on the popular stage a 
version of his anti-masque and May-dance which had scored such 
a triumph at court. He wrote in the burlesque schoolmaster, two 
prose scenes which dealt also with the Jailer’s daughter subplot, 
and one (III, ii), of the Daughter’s growing madness. This, and 
more especially a series of scenes dealing with the main plot, he 
composed in the manner of Fletcher’s great collaborator on Henry 
VIII, But before his task was finished Beaumont married (1613), 
and went to live in Kent.*® Fletcher, perhaps under contract to 
finish his play quickly and still busy with his own share, took to 
Shakespeare himself this play which was already a tribute to his 
genius, and the kindly Shakespeare was willing to come to his 
assistance and complete it. He found the dialogue mostly written, 
but with some omissions or unsuccessful imitations; he found only 
notes and fragments (including the brief bit of Arcite’s death) 
efter the scene where Palamon and his knights are going, as they 
suppose, to their death; he found no proper characterization of 
Palamon as the essential hero of the story; he found Emelia repre- 
sented as in love with both her suitors. Therefore he added 
touches here and there to bring out better both these characters, and 
to some extent Theseus also; he rewrote, probably, most of ITI, i, 
Arcite’s speech after the sign from Mars (but I think not the first 
part of it — fine as that is) ; the first part of Palamon’s invocation 
and all of Emelia’s; and the rest of the conclusion from the an- 
nouncement of Arcite’s fall from his horse. After the play was 
produced, perhaps late in 1613, Shakespeare finally retired to Strat- 
ford. His friends, Heminge and Condell, knew that the play was 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s and so did not inelude it in the First 
Folio; but it was enough like Shakespeare, with or without his share 


24 Hence ‘‘writer’’ and not ‘‘writers.’’ 
25 Or his health, as Mr. Gayley suggests, may have determined his with- 
drawal from London. 
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in it, to account for his name on the quarto. The quarto was set 
from a prompt copy used at a revival of the play about 1627, in 
connection with which Massinger may have made some alterations. 

This gives us at least one explanation of the evidences of both 
Beaumont and Shakespeare; Beaumont appearing in everything 
but the superficial appearance of the style; Shakespeare freed from 
all but the most characteristic passages, hampered even there by his 
material, but writing, even under these conditions, as neither Beau- 
mont nor Massinger nor any other man has ever written.”® 


26 A Stanford student, Miss Helen Campbell, has directed my attention to 
the fact that the portions of Pletcher and his collaborator in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen correspond in a remarkable way to the shares of Fletcher and Beau- 
mont in Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, and A King and No King. I append 
her table of the non-Fletcherian scenes in each play. 

Maid’s Tragedy Philaster King and No King Two Noble Kinsmen 

I, i, ii I, i, ii I, i, ii I, i, ii, iii, iv 

II, i II, i, ii II, i 
i, ii III, i, ii, iii III, i, ii 
IV, ii, iii, iv IV, iv IV, iii 
V, ii, v (last) V, ii, iv (last) V, i, iii, iv (last 

In Henry VIII the scenes usually attributed to Shakespeare are I, i, ii, II, 
iii, iv, III, ii (1-203), V, i (not the last scene). The correspondence is not 
the same in this case. 

Miss Campbell continues, in substance: The attitude of the author toward 
life is distinctly youthful. Not since Romeo and Juliet did Shakespeare posit 
chance as a determining force. The ideas are youthful. The style is not 
weary but full of vitality and youthful melancholy. The involved style and 
obscurity are not due to the crowding of thought, as in Shakespeare, but rather 
to faulty construction, dangling participles, and mixed inference. There are 
hiatuses in which a word is left out, not because the lines are crammed with 
meaning or with thick fancies as with Shakespeare, but simply because the 
writer is not used to his medium (of imitation). The essence of the play is 
that unmistakable mixture of courtly honor, too copious talk, high colored ama- 
tiveness, pure poetry and sputtering, electric but rather futile action, which 
are characteristic of the other dramas in the Beaumont-Fletcher — The 
situations are episodic, spectacular, and above all sentimental. Beaumont’s 
characteristic type of hero is here divided into the two, Palamon and Arcite. 
As in The Triwmph of Honour, the story is derived from Chaucer direct; 
Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida neglects Chaucer in favor of later ballads, 
ete. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen remains the lorelei of literary problems. James 
Whitcomb Riley wrote an Idyll of the King as close to Tennyson as The Two 
Noble Kinsmen is to Shakespeare. I now believe that Beaumont could, if he 
had had the motive for it, have imitated Shakespeare sufficiently well to have 
written every word of the non-Fletcherian scenes. I have lost the ability to 
read these scenes as Shakespeare’s; they seem like briltiant imitation; and if 
they are so, then I must believe that Beaumont was the only man living who 
was capable of writing them. 


LUCIAN IN THE GRAVE-SCENE OF HAMLET 


By W. SHERWoop Fox 
Western University, London, Canada 


In another paper’ I have endeavored to show that the chief 
prompting to the creation of the famous grave-scene in Hamlet 
came to Shakespeare from Belleforest’s The Hystorie of Hamblet, 
Prince of Denmark, either direct or through Kyd’s lost play on 
Hamlet. That is, the impulse to moralize on dead men’s bones had 
its source in the narrative of Belleforest. The details of the moral- 
ization, however, are of a very different character, strongly remind- 
ing one of the manner of Lucian, as ought to be expected in a writer 
who lived at a time when Lucianism was a literary vogue. But the 
paper went even beyond this; it brought together evidence to show 
that Shakespeare did not limit himself to borrowing the Lucianic 
style and subject-matter affected by his contemporaries, but was 
himself actually acquainted with certain of Lucian’s writings, prob- 
ably in English or Latin or French translations. 

The present paper, on the other hand, is devoted not so much to 
generalities as to a study of details. In short, we shall carefully 
scrutinize a number of the striking parallels between certain 
features of the grave-scene and a number of passages in Lucian’s 
Charon, Menippus and the Dialogues of the Dead, in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether Shakespeare made drafts upon the works 
of the Syrian satirist as he did upon Phaer’s Aeneid, North’s Plut- 
arch and Golding’s Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

The most obvious feature common to the grave-scene of Hamlet 
and the Dialogues of the Dead and allied works is the obtrusion of 
human skulls upon the attention of the reader. Indeed, the Shake- 
spearean scene and the Greek dialogues are each alike a veritable 
Golgotha, ‘‘the place of a skull.’’ Skulls obsess the minds of all 
the Greek interlocutors as they do the mind of Hamlet, and the sad 
contrast between man before death and man after death elicits the 
same kind of observations upon human life from Hermes and his 


1 Read before the Royal Society of Canada at the meetings of the present 
year and probably to be published in the forthcoming volume of transactions. 
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herded shades on the one hand and from Hamlet on the other. So 
numerous in both authors are mentions of skulls, descriptions of 
skulls, allusions to skulls, suggestions of skulls, that citation or quo- 
tation of any would be superfluous; one cannot read the passages 
involved in this comparison without being confronted with skulls in 
almost every line. As for the observations upon the life of man, 
they are not, one must admit, wholly peculiar to Lucian or to 
Shakespeare, for the thought they embody has come to every reflect- 
ing person at the sight of a human skull; yet it is difficult to believe 
that the sustained similarity in the treatment of the thought by the 
two authors is due solely to community of instinct. 

Another feature almost equally striking is the laconic character 
of the dialogue in both groups of passages under comparison, To 
be sure, Shakespeare is generally marked by the ‘‘sententious brev- 
ity’’ of which Professor Gildersleeve speaks,? but in no place is his 
brevity so sententious and his sententiousness so brief as in the 
grave-scene in Hamlet and particularly in those passages in which 
Shakespeare most resembles Lucian, Especially Lucianic in this 
respect are the words in the latter part of Hamlet’s dialogue with 
the first grave-digger beginning, ‘‘How long will a man lie in the 
ground ere he rot?’’ and ending with the entrance of Ophelia’s 
corpse. Here question, answer, and unsolicited observation alike 
possess just that type of curtness and compactness of thought that 
impress one so strongly in the Charon, the Menippus, and the Dia- 
logues of the Dead. Moreover, both these works and the Shake- 
spearean dialogue are strikingly cynical, although the latter is 
devoid of the extreme mordancy and bitterness of the former. If 
one returns to Hamlet’s colloquy immediately after reading the 
Lucianic works we have just named, one cannot but hear in the 
utterances of the ‘‘mad prince’’ and the grave-digger echoes now 
of the questions of a Pollux, of an Antilochus, or of a Menippus — 
the novice in Hades; now of the answers of a Hermes, of a Diogenes, 
or again of a Menippus — the habitué and cicerone of Hades. 

The dominant thought of the Shakespearean scene is that death 
is the inexorable leveler of rank, that the grave is the inevitable . 
“democratic doom’”’ of all mankind. Even the sexes are indistin- 

2‘*Often the sententious brevity reminds us of Shakespeare. ‘This skull 


is Helen’ recalls to our mind the grave-diggers’ scene in Hamlet.’’ (Essays 
and Studies, p. 343). 
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guishable from one another. This grave’s no woman’s but of ‘‘one 
that was a woman; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.’’ All skulls are 
distressingly alike, snub-nosed, bald, and grinning.* This ‘‘might 
be the pate of a politician’’; this ‘‘of a courtier, my lord Such-a- 
one’’; this ‘‘of a lawyer’’; this of ‘‘the King’s jester’’; this of ‘‘my 
lady,’’ and even ‘‘ Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the earth.’’ 
‘*And now how abhorred in my imagination’’ they are in the debas- 
ing equality of their condition, They are all brothers of the dust, 
of earth, of loam, and what they are we also are. 

Turning to Lucian we cannot but notice that in this same field 
his method is also the same. Relentlessly he keeps the reader’s 
spirit in a state of depression by his reiteration of the appalling 
equality and frightful uniformity of the dead whose very being and 
abode are dust. With a cynical sneer Diogenes tells the immortal 
Heracles that his ‘‘body is already dissolved and become dust.’’ ¢ 
Upon being shown a number of the chief Homeric heroes Menippus 
sarcastically apostrophizes Homer with the taunt: ‘‘Bah! Homer, 
what creatures are the principal personages of your poems, tossed 
about on the ground and formless, all become dust and worthless 
trumpery ...’’*® In the dialogue that bears his name Menippus 
describes for Philonides the appearance of the populace in the 
crowded land of the departed. ‘‘It was by no means easy to dis- 
tinguish each individual, for all people are absolutely alike when 
the bones have once been stripped bare. However, with much diffi- 
culty and after a long time by scrutinizing them closely we suc- 
ceeded in recognizing them. They lay one upon another shadowy 
and obscure, no longer possessing what we on earth count as attrac- 
tions. Really, since there were countless skeletons lying in the 
same place, all alike and staring fearfully and vacantly and dis- 
playing their fleshless teeth, I began to wonder how I should dis- 
tinguish Thersites from the handsome Nireus, or the beggar Irus 
from the Phaeacian king, or Pyrrhias, the cook, from Agamemnon ; 
for they retained none of their old characteristics, but their bones 
were all alike obscure and unmarked, and no one could any longer 
tell them apart.’’ ® 
~ 8CF. Dialogues of the Dead, XX, 4, 417. 

4 XVI, 5, 405. 


5 XX, 2, 413. 
6 Menippus 15, 476-477; ef. Cataplus 15, 638. 
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But the resemblance is more than general; it seems to extend 
to particulars, although in making comparisons of individual pas- 
sages one must make allowance for the great essential difference 
between the two departments of literature in which the two authors 
worked. Into one scene of drama, or at most a few scenes, must be 
compressed material that could be amplified indefinitely and in a 
variety of ways in free dialogue. So when Hamlet says, ‘‘It might 
be the pate of a politician,’’ Shakespeare seems to be using the 
politician as a summary illustration of a type of man of whom 
Lucian cites many instances. To the Englishman of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ‘‘politician’’ signified not merely the 
political rogue, but also and chiefly the knave whose policy in any 
field is immoral and unjust and who feareth not God nor regardeth 
man in carrying it out.’. In fact Shakespeare himself defines him 
as ‘‘one who would circumvent God,’’ and in so doing is giving 
exact expression to the Greek conception of the iBpiorns. As ex- 
amples of this offensive type Lucian satirically presents, among 
others, Sardanapalus, Mausolus, Croesus, Midas, Lampichus, 
Achilles, Ajax, men of history or of myth who, judged strictly 
according to the old Greek standard, had offended Olympus by 
exceeding in some way the limits fixed for human conduct. They 
were guilty of inordinate luxury, of colossal pride, of the assump- 
tion of divine authority, of pandering to a thirst for gold, of violent 
anger, of uncontrollable ambition, sins that marked them as men 
who would circumvent the gods and therefore, in the broad Shake- 
spearean sense, politicians. 

Still another type of personage reminiscent of Lucian is intro- 
duced by Hamlet when he suggests that the skull thrown up by the 
clown’s spade might be that of a courtier. Manifestly, Shakespeare 
here means by courtier not so much the close associate of royalty 
as the person who wins favors for himself by flattery and com- 
plaisance — in short, by paying court to others. One of the stock 
characters of the Dialogues of the Dead is the parasitic flatterer 
who in the democratic world of the dead sees with appalling clear- 
ness how ridiculous had been his practices and how asinine his 
antics in the land of the living, Perhaps the most humorous scene 
in all these dialogues is that where the courtiers Demophantes and 


7 Politician: a schemer, intriguer (Cunliffe, New Shakespearean Diction- 
ary) ; see also s. policy. 
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Kallidemides compare their respective deaths;* the bowing and 
scraping of these parasites is precisely of the same order as that of 
‘my lord Such-a-one, that praised my lord Such-a-one’s horse, when 
he meant to beg it.’’ As it happened, legacy-hunting was the com- 
monest kind of ‘‘courting’’ in the age of Lucian, while Shake- 
speare’s reference points to the particular kind that was typical of 
his own time and which would be so regarded by the auditors of his 
play. Lucian’s Dialogue IX is directed almost entirely against 
flattery; in Dialogues VIII and XI it is strongly satirized, while 
in VI it is merely mentioned. Here we seem to have another 
example of the diffuseness and repetition permitted the composer 
of dialogues as opposed to the compression imposed upon the drama- 
tist; in three lines Shakespeare delineates a type which, in his 
model, is given, even if it does not quite require, many times three 
lines. 

When the clown throws out a second skull Hamlet asks, ‘‘ Why 
may not that be the skull of a lawyer?’’ Then by a mixture of 
question and statement he suggests the characteristics popularly 
accredited to a lawyer and divides his functions into two parts, law 
proper and conveyancing. ‘‘Where be his quiddities now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures and his tricks?’’ As far as the 
practice of law proper is concerned, this question of Hamlet’s is so 
cast that it depicts for us in a few bold strokes the allegedly typical 
lawyer — a person who is almost preternaturally subtle in his argu- 
ments, fastidiously accurate in his diction and tricky in all his ways. 
Now in ancient Greece the counterpart of the modern pleader was 
the rhetorician ; while of course the correspondence is not exact, yet 
the rhetorician had the modern lawyer’s reputation for casuistry 
and evasion. In Dialogue X Hermes calls up a number of typical 
personages and among them the rhetorician ; the god’s words remind 
one of Shakespeare. ‘‘You rhetorician there, divest yourself of 
your limitless superfluity of words, your antitheses, your nice 
balancing of clauses, your periods, your foreign quotations and all 
the other cumbrous trappings of your speeches.’’® This is but 
another manner of saying, ‘‘Where now are your limitless super- 
fluity of words, your antitheses, ete.?’’ Even elsewhere in his 


8 Dial. of the D., VII. 
9 X, 10, 373-374. 
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works, especially in the Rhetorum Praeceptor, Lucian associates 
intellectual dishonesty with the rhetorician. 

Finally the skull of the ‘‘mad rogue’’ Yorick, the king’s jester, 
is cast at Hamlet’s feet. ‘‘Alas, poor Yorick!’’ whose gambols, 
gibes and laughter, not unmixed with cynicism, doubtless, used to 
entertain the Danish court. It does not seem improbable that the 
Lucianic model in this case was Menippus himself, whose humorous 
words and works kept the world laughing and inspired Lucian to 
compose the very dialogues we are now considering; the very 
Menippus who laughed so heartily and so long in life that he 
alone of all the dead was laughing still in Hades.?° Since Shake- 
speare was not dealing at all with the life after death, he could not 
copy the Lucianic Menippus with complete fidelity, yet in present- 
ing a group of typical characters he could not utterly ignore so 
striking and so well-known a type as the Menippus of the Dialogues, 
if it be that he was under any debt to the Dialogues at all as a 
source. Also similar to Yorick in some particulars is the much 
ridiculed Homeric Thersites who appears as one of the interlocutors — 
in Dialogue XXV.1!_ Here Menippus, as Lucian’s showman, does 
not fail to point out that the skull of the ugly Thersites is just as 
beautiful as that of the handsome Nireus. The outstanding impli- 
cation in Hamlet’s observations upon Yorick’s ene skull is 
that it is exactly like all others. 

Addressing the jester’s skull Hamlet suddenly says in Lucianic 
fashion: ‘‘Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come; make her laugh at 
that.’’ This is remarkably like the sentiment of ‘‘This skull is 
Helen’’ !* and like the phraseology as well as the sentiment of the 
message of Diogenes to Polydeuces in Dialogue I :** ‘‘ Tell the hand- 
some and strong... that with us there is no golden hair, no 
bright nor black eyes, no blush upon the cheeks, no well-strung 
nerves, no stout shoulders, but all things are, as the saying is, one 
and the same dust — skulls devoid of all beauty.’’ Later in the 
same dialogue Diogenes says, ‘‘Tell the rich . . .’’ and again, ‘‘ Tell 

10 X, 9, 373. See also XXI, 2, 422; XXII, 3, 425. 

11 Cf. Charon, 22, 520 and Men, 15, 477. 


12 Dial. of the D., XVIII, 1, 409. See n. 2 supra. 
3, 333-334. 
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the poor .. .’’ Obviously Hamlet’s injunction, ‘‘Tell (my lady),’’ 
is at least in the Lucianic manner; but when this and the commands 
of Diogenes to Polydeuces, who periodically visits the upper world, 
are alike messages to be conveyed to the living, we find an impres- 
sion growing upon us that the similarity extends beyond the manner 
to a direct literary association ; in short, we begin to believe that in 
writing this passage in the grave-scene Shakespeare was drawing, 
in the free and adaptive way of dramatists, upon his memories of 
Lucian, But not from this dialogue alone did he borrow, but from 
several others also where the idea that ‘‘beauty is only skin-deep”’ 
was strongly stressed, notably X (3, 365); XV (2, 400); XVIII 
complete; XXIV (2, 430). 

But the most impressive reminder of Lucian in the Shakespearean 
scene is the mention of Alexander the Great. Surely it is not a 
mere coincidence that both authors give to the Macedonian pre- 
eminence in Hades. In Dialogue XII a contest for military 
supremacy is staged by Alexander, Hannibal, and Scipio; to the 
first Minos awards the palm. In Hamlet Alexander is the climactic 
figure and, at least by inference, representative of the greatest dead, 
if not himself the greatest. 

In Dialogue XIII Diogenes exclaims with surprise to the shade 
of the departed conqueror: ‘‘ What’s this, Alexander? Are you too 
dead like all the rest of us?’’ And Alexander replies: ‘‘ You see for 
yourself, Diogenes. But it is not a matter for wonder that being a 
man I died.’’ 

Compare with this the corresponding passage in the Shake- 
spearean scene. With the same kind of surprise as that of Diogenes 
Hamlet asks Horatio: ‘‘Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this 
fashion in the earth . .. and smelt so?’’ ‘‘E’en so, my lord,”’ 
answers his friend. It is obvious that the same idea is common to 
the two passages, in the mythological classical passages cast in a way 
that suits the scene and atmosphere of all the Dialogues of the Dead, 
in the English so cast as to fit into the entire grave-scene and the 
modern conception of the physical aspects of death. 

To continue our pursuit of the parallel we must have before our 
eyes the rest of Hamlet’s observations upon Alexander. 


Hamlet. ‘‘To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a 
bung-hole. 
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Horatio. ‘‘’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet. ‘‘No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus: Alexander died, Alexander was 
buried, Alexander returneth into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we 
make loam; and why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel? 


Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

Oh that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw.’’ 

The counterpart of this in Lucian consists of the entire Dialogues 
XII, XIII, and XIV. Their burden is, of course, ‘‘How are the 
mighty fallen!’’ which is precisely the sentiment of ‘‘To what base 
uses we may return,’’ although none will deny that Shakespeare in 
allowing his imagination to single out certain possible uses among a 
thousand and to describe them with brutal directness, is more suc- 
cessful than the ancient satirist in making a man realize with horror 
the awful degradation of death. Lucian has done as well as he 
could in producing this effect within the limits imposed upon him 
by the Greek conception of Hades; if he were to have made the 
place more dusty, more earthy, than it is in his Dialogues, he would 
have made it utterly unrecognizable to his Greek readers. Shake- 
speare, on the other hand, is writing for those who have no Hades 
in their creed and for whom the disintegration of the body is the 
great fact of death. 

Now in these three dialogues the first and chief idea, brought out 
again and again, is that the great Alexander ‘‘which kept the world 
in awe”’ is dead like any other human being. Alexander himself in- 
forms Diogenes that his body is laid out ready for burial in Egypt,** 
while Philip, Alexander’s father, points to the decay of the body 
‘after the manner of all bodies’’ as a real cause of popular cynical 
comment upon the pretensions of his life.** Here we have, then, 
told in amplified Lucianie fashion, the terse Shakespearean story : 
‘‘Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into 
dust.’’ The rest of the three dialogues consists of a magnification 
of the glory of ‘‘imperious Caesar,’’ a word which Shakespeare 
here applies to Alexander in the sense of Kaiser (i.e. imperator, 
emperor) as the most effective means of demonstrating the abysmal 


14 XIII, 3, 392. 
15 XIV, 5, 398. 
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humiliation of death. One might say with truth that Hamlet’s 
comment upon Alexander seems to be simply an epitome of these 
dialogues, or, better, an abstraction from them of the ideas that 
best suited the purposes of the dramatist at this particular junc- 
ture. 

A topic common to Lucian and the grave-scene is the contrast 
between the space occupied by a person in life and the space 
occupied by the same person after death. Reference to the space 
occupied by things associated with a person is simply an extension 
of the same idea. In his comments upon the skull that might be 
that of a lawyer Hamlet says: ‘‘. . . will his vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchases, and double ones too, than the length and 
breadth of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his 
lands will hardly lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself 
have no more, ha?’’?® Again, when Hamlet lets his imagination 
follow the dust of the ‘‘imperious’’ Alexander to the bung-hole 
of a beer-barrel or to the hole in the wall, he was alluding to 
the small dimensions of the aperture into which the earth that 
was once a man must be compacted as well as to these base uses 
to which Alexander might return. 

Compare with this the Lucianic treatment of the same subject. 
In the Menippus (17, 480), Menippus, endeavoring to disparage 
the great tomb of Mausolus, king of Halicarnassus, remarks to 
Philonides: ‘‘My friend, when Aeacus measures off a place for 
each one of us—and at the very most not more than a foot — 
we must be content to lie in that contracted space.’’ Then, as 
if to cite a specific instance, he says: ‘‘Now when I saw Philip 
the Macedonian I could not contain myself. He was pointed out 
to me in a tiny corner mending rotten sandals for a meagre wage.’’ 
That Lucian should choose Alexander’s father, and Shakespeare 
Alexander himself, to illustrate the same observation, when the 
range of possible choices was so wide, scarcely seems to be due to 
mere chance, The Charon (24, 524) contains a passage of the same 
order as the foregoing. In commenting upon the battle in the plain 
between the Argives and the Spartans the ferryman exclaims to 


16 Cf. the Prince to Hotspur in Henry IV, part 1, v, 4: 


‘*When that this body did contain a spirit 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 
But now two places of the vilest earth is room enough... .’’ 
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Hermes: ‘‘ What folly! They do not know that even if any one of 
them should acquire the whole Peloponnese he could hardly get 
Aeacus to give him a foot of space.’’ 

In estimating the value of the evidence that has been presented 
in the foregoing pages, it is necessary first of all to assume that the 
contention of the preliminary paper has been sustained, namely, 
that there can no longer be any doubt of Shakespeare’s personal 
acquaintance with the principal writings of Lucian that portray 
the activities of the departed in Hades. It must then be observed 
that the points adduced to support the thesis of this paper are of 
two kinds, the first three being general in character, the remaining 
seven particular. Taken individually the particular points are not 
of uniform cogency; the one referring to the ‘‘politician’’ being 


the least obvious. Undoubtedly the strongest, in descending order, 
are those that concern respectively Alexander the Great, the evan- 
escence of beauty, the courtier, and the space occupied by the 
remains of the dead. No single point is conclusive, yet all taken 
together produce an effect which, we believe, is as convincing as 
any effect can be short of that produced by an author’s explicit 
statement of his indebtedness to another. 


IMITATION BY BEN JONSON OF A PASSAGE 
IN CICERO 


By J. S. Rew 
Cambridge, England 


It is well known that, in his very numerous allusions to ancient 
literature, Ben Jonson shows but little erudition. His references 
are almost all to commonplaces of ancient literature. But ccca- 
sionally he imitates some out of the way passage, and it is one of 
these imitations to which I desire to draw notice. In two places 
(De Finibus V, 38 and De Nat. Deorum II, 160) Cicero quotes a 
saying of Chrysippus (non inscite dictum) to the effect that the 
pig has only just enough of the life principle (anima) to keep its 
flesh from rotting. This dictum is twice imitated by Ben Jonson. 
In Bartholomew Fair, Act IV, Se. 2, Edgeworth says: ‘‘Talk of 
him to have a soul! ’heart, if he have any more than a thing given 
him instead of salt, only to keep him from stinking [ne putescat in 
Cicero], I’ll be hanged afore my time.’’ So Wittipol in The Devil 
is an Ass, Act I, Scene 3: 

that you are the wife 
To so much blasted flesh, as scarce hath soul 
Instead of salt, to keep it sweet; I think, 
Will ask no witnesses to prove. 

Otto, in the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, III, 62, gives 
other quotations from ancient literature. In his note on De Nat. 
Deorum II, 160, J. B. Mayor quotes Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
attributes the dictum to Cleanthes, and Plutarch, who assigns 
it to the ‘‘Stoics’’ in general. Mayor also shows that it passed 
to Porphyr. De Abst., probably through Posidonius. The saying 
also probably lies behind Plaut. Stichus v. 92, where the old 
father says to his daughters, sat est osculi mihi vestri, one of whom 
answers, qui, amabo, pater? The father then says, quia ita meae 
animae salsura evenit. Ussing here reads salsura vénit. In Tri- 
nummus. v. 492, salillum animae is a practically certain correction 
for satillum, the reading of the Ambrosian MS. In Catullus 
XXIII, 19 salillum is the diminutive of salinum and it may be 
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that in the line of the Trinummus the anima is compared to a 
salinum in the body. Possibly George Eliot had in mind the say- 
ing of Chrysippus when she wrote of a character in the Scenes of 
Clerical Life: ‘‘The point on which Mrs. Brick was still sensitive 
—the theme on which you might possibly excite her hope and 
fear — was snuff. It seemed to be an embalming powder, helping 
her soul to do the office of salt.’’ In the early Christian Church, 
by a similar use of metaphor, the catechumen, before baptism, 
which only took place at the age of thirty, was said to have been 
‘*seasoned with salt.’ The connection here was no doubt with St. 
Matthew’s Gospel V, v. 13. 


In regard to my note on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Living Art’’ (Philo- 
logical Quarterly I, 226), I wish to add a reference to a passage in 
Marlowe, pointed out to me by my friend Dr. Mackail. It is in 
Edward IT and runs thus: 

Make trial now of that philosophy 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle; 

Father, this life contemplative is heaven. 
If, as has been supposed, Edward II is earlier than Love’s Labour’s 
Lost by about a year, Shakespeare may well have had the Marlowe 
passage in his memory when he wrote the lines in Love’s Labour’s 


Lost. 


THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HOF- 
MANSWALDAU’S “HELDENBRIEFE” 


By Kuno FRANCKE 
Harvard University 


The Breslau city councilor Christian Hofman von Hofmanswal- 
dau is known as perhaps the most characteristic representative of 
the extravagant artificiality and mannerism of the age of baroque 
gallantry in German literature. His whole lyric output is one 
continuous playing with words. Like his model Marino whose 
style he handled more skillfully than any one of his German con- 
temporaries, he outdoes himself in the attempt to baffle and to be- 
wilder by striking formal effects. He revels in metaphors, anti- 
theses, hyperboles; and it is significant that he borrows his similes 
by preference from precious garments, choice viands, exquisite 
beverages, spices, artificial perfumes.‘ Innocence he calls ‘‘weis- 
ser Atlas’’ or ‘‘reine Seide,’’ virtue ‘‘reines Oel,’’ misfortune 
‘‘Kummerbrot,’’ love ‘‘der Zucker reiner Herzen.’’ The kisses 
of his beloved one are to him ‘‘trinkbares Gold,’’ her eyes 
‘‘sehwarze Kerzen,’’ her shoulders ‘‘warmer Schnee,’’ her mouth 
‘‘starker Himmelswein’’ or ‘‘ Alikant des Lebens,’’ her breath ‘‘ein 
angebisamt Wind,’’ her bosom ‘‘ein siisser Honigseim, den matte 
Seelen lecken,’’ ‘‘zwei Fiasser, welche sind mit Julepsaft gefiillet,”’ 
‘‘zwei Korb, in welchen man blos Marzipan feil traget,’’ and so 
on ad infinitum. It cannot be denied that there is a certain rococo 
charm in this decorative style; and it was unquestionably this 
studied ‘‘artige Lieblichkeit’’ of form which made Hofmanswaldau 
the favorite lyric writer of his time. 

But there is one element in Hofmanswaldau which literary his- 
torians have not sufficiently recognized. With all his artificial 
gallantry and formal elegance, he was essentially a poet of human 
emotions. And his paradoxical position in the history of liter- 
ature consists in this: that in the garb of a baroque mannerist he 
voiced the romantic longing for freedom from convention. I shall 
make this clear through a brief analysis of his foremost collection 


1Cf. Ettlinger, J., Christian Hofman von Hofmanswaldau, p. 67 ff. 
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of poems, the Heldenbriefe (1663), a work which Scherer should 
not have classed with the wooden productions of Lohenstein as 
‘‘merely revolting and tiresome.’’ 

To be sure, genuine soul-life we must not seek in these poetical 
letters of gallant lovers. When the author in the preface? calls 
it the purpose of these poems to show ‘‘what strange animals hu- 
man affections are,’’ he understands by affections nothing but 
sensual passion. And when he adds that ‘‘to have smallpox and 
to be in love belong to the diseases which few can escape,’’ we 
know from the outset that a spiritual conception of love is here 
entirely out of the question. On the contrary, love is a blind 
force from which there is no refuge and for which there is nothing 
sacred: no law and no duty, no belief and no vow. It makes all 
men equal; it annuls all differences of class; it leads to madness 
and crime; it plunges into despair and death; but it also confers 
the highest bliss which is granted to man on this earth. This is 
the theme* which in the correspondence and the life of fourteen 
famous pairs of lovers, belonging to the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance, is held before us in ever new variations. 

Eginhard, Charlemagne’s ‘‘private secretary,’’ has cast an eye 
upon Emma, the Emperor’s daughter. He knows that his station 
is too lowly to entitle him to her hand; but his feeling for her 
makes him bold. ‘‘Der Stinde Gleichheit ist der Liebe Possen- 
spiel,’’ he writes to her.t He reminds her of the occasions when 
he had to read state documents to her father while she was sitting 
by with her work; how her eyes then ensnared him, how his hands 
trembled, how his voice faltered, how his words became confused. 
And he beseeches her to take him into her service as a slave. And 
she answers: ° 

Nicht bitte, dich hinfort als einen Knecht zu lieben. 
Du herrschest iiber mich. Ich bleibe deine Magd. 
Du wirst mich eher sehn die ganze Welt betriiben 
Als ungehorsam sein in dem, das dir behagt, 
a Des Vaters Kronengold, sein Purpur, seine Schitze, 
2 Edition of 1691, p. IX. 


3 As Ettlinger, loc. cit., p. 58 ff., has shown, both form and feeling of the 


— have a model in Michael Drayton’s England’s Heroicall Epistles 
). 


4 Loo. cit., p. 5. 
5 Ibid., pp. 11 f. 
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Das ist mir leichter Kot, ich tret es unter mich. 
Dein Wort ist mein Gebot, dein Willen mein Gesetze ; 
Mein grésstes Armut ist zu leben ohne dich. 

Przetislaus, Prince of Bohemia, has heard of the beauty of 
Jutta, daughter of Emperor Otto II, who lives as a nun in a Rat- 
isbon convent. Without having seen her, he is carried away by 
desire for her; and, ‘‘als Mensch und Biirger dieser Welt,’’ he 
sends her by secret messenger a letter calling upon her to renounce 
the veil and to commit herself to him: ® 

Es kann mein Herz und du nicht Klosterluft vertragen. 
Die Kutte, wie mich deucht, steht beiden tibel an. 
Der, dessen Psalm du singst, wird dir es selber sagen, 
Dass Brunst und Jugend nicht gebunden werden kann. 
And the nun, although in her answer she designates herself as the 
bride of heaven and adds a few pretty phrases about virtue and 
chastity, concludes her letter with the words:? 
Doch weiss ich auch fast nicht, wie mir der Brief geflossen. 
Mich deucht, es fiihrte mir hier Etwas meine Hand. 
Ich habe, weil ich schrieb, dergleichen Lust genossen, 
Dergleichen Eva kaum im Paradies empfand. 
Ins kiinftig wollen wir nichts durch Gesandte melden; 
Es ist ein kaltes Werk und doch Verdachtes voll. 
Mein Kloster ist gewiss kein Feind beriihmter Helden; 
Komm, sage mir nur selbst, wie ich dir dienen soll. 

Aleran, a young knight at the court of Emperor Otto, has had 
intercourse with the Emperor’s daughter Adelheid. She writes 
to him full of despair; describes emotionally her pangs of con- 
science and the disrespect and slights which she must meet at the 
court; but comforts herself through the memory of her lover and 
the sweet hours which they have enjoyed together; and finally de- 
clares herself ready to flee with him wherever he may take her. 
Aleran seizes this thought with enthusiasm. He does not want to 
hear anything of guilt or repentance; what have they done to feel 
ashamed of ? ® 

Die Schuld, so uns betrifft, besteht in Lust und Lieben. 
Es hat ja die Natur nicht Straf auf dies gestellt. 
Der Himmel liess es frei die ersten Volker iiben, 
____— Ess war ein Zeitvertreib und Spiel der alten Welt. 
6 Ibid., pp. 29 ff. 
7 Ibid., p. 37. 
8 Ibid., pp. 55 f. 
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Seid fruchtbar! hat zwar Gott in Marmel nicht gegraben, 
Doch schrieb Er in das Blut dies Paradiesgebot. 
Was will man bessern Grund von dieser Sache haben? 
Die Tafel war der Mensch, der Schreiber aber Gott. 
In primeval times man knew nothing of marriages, of convention or 
of marriage contracts; 
Die Ehbereitung war geschrieben in die Herzen, 
Die Tinte war das Blut, das Siegel war ein Kuss. 
The forest was the bridal bed and the sky the bed-cover for the 
lovers. So let us too turn our back upon the lies and intrigues of 
vile court life! Let us in exile and wilderness seek a new happi- 
ness, where the sweet pledge of our love which you are carrying 
under your heart may come to light! 

Ludwig, Count von Gleichen, a crusader, having been captured 
by the Saracens, sends from the distant Orient faithful greetings 
to his beloved wife. At the same time he tells her of the Sultan’s 
daughter who had seen him with other prisoners laboring in the 
field and had taken pity on him. She, he tells his wife, has be- 
come his guardian angel; she has shared the slave’s life with him, 
she has fed him and clothed him; she is prepared to flee with him 
from her father’s realm and accompany him back to his home.® 


Ihr Fiirtuch hat mir oft den sauren Schweiss vertrieben, 
Und ihr gemeinstes Wort war dies: dich lass ich nicht. 
Wie sollt ich, liebstes Weib, nicht eine Seele lieben, 
Die mich dir wiederbringt und meine Fessel bricht? 
Itzt soll ich ihren Dienst durch meinen Leib belohnen; 
Die Miinze, so sie sucht, ist meines Mundes Kuss. 

Sie acht mein Herze mehr als ihres Vatern Kronen; 
Und liebst du deinen Mann, so lieb auch ihren Schluss. 
Kann sie von wegen mein des Vatern Hof verlassen 
Und fiihrt mich wiederum zu Hause freudig ein, 

So musst du wahrlich sie als Schwester auch umfassen 
Und ebenso wie mir auch ihr gewogen sein. 


And the wife in her answer cannot find words to express the 
ecstasy of her delight.1° She ean hardly hold the pen; she writes 
and strikes out what she has written; she blots the paper with ink 
spots; again and again she looks at his lines and asks herself 
whether it can really be his dear hand writing. She thinks of all 


Ibid., pp. 64 f. 
10 Ibid., pp. 69 f. Cf. Goethe’s Stella, V; Werke Jubil. Ausg. XI, 189 f. 
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the long years of her loneliness; how in her dreams she kissed him 
and stretched out her hand for him; how she could not look at his 
clothes without weeping; how at table she stared at his empty 
chair; how the constant asking of the children after their father 
pierced her heart; how with every creak of a door she believed he 
was opening it. But now everything was over and all was bliss; 
for he was coming. And how could he be in doubt that she would 
receive his guardian angel with a thousand joys? 

Ich will sie wahrlich nicht nur fiir ein Weib erkennen, 

Die bloss in Fleisch und Blut, wie ich und du, besteht; 

Ich will sie ungescheut stets einen Engel nennen, 

Der nur zu unserm Schutz mit uns zu Bette geht. 

Ich will mich ihr als Magd zu ihren Fiissen legen, 

Ihr Wollen soll forthin mir ein Gesetze sein. 

Ich halte sie in Ernst fiir unsers Hauses Segen, 

Ich geb ihr selbst mein Herz zu einem Zimmer ein. 

A few characteristic traits from the rest of these piquantly senti- 
mental love affairs may briefly be touched upon. There is no lack 
of scenes which glaringly reveal aristocratic corruption and de- 
generacy. Duke Heinrich of Braunschweig wants to enjoy as un- 
interruptedly as possible association with his mistress Eva von 
Trott. He therefore causes a rumor to be spread that she had sud- 
denly died; he arranges a solemn funeral for her from his palace, 
and in all the churches of the duchy he has funeral sermons 
preached on her. Meanwhile he installs her in one of his hunt- 
ing lodges where he ean secretly visit her. And in their corres- 
pondence the frivolous couple give way to denunciations of the 
unnatural constraint of ‘‘reasons of state’’ which makes princes 
slaves of politics, to sarcastic comments upon court society and 
clergy so successfully duped by them,'! and to exultant glorifi- 
cation of the ‘‘schéne Siinde”’ so pleasing to God. And still more 
brutal is the relation between Count Ludwig of Thiringen and the 
marchioness Adelheid von Stade. She writes to him from the 
‘*hospital’’ of her marriage with an old sickly husband.'” 


Was soll mein warmer Leib in seinen kalten Armen? 
Was soll mir denn ein Kuss, der nach dem Grabe schmeckt? 
Was soll mir denn ein Mann, der niemals kann erwarmen 
Und seine beste Kraft aus einer Krause leckt? 
11 [bid., pp. 117 ff. ‘‘Die Liebe macht, dass auch die Kanzel liigen muss’’ 
is one of their comments. 
12 [bid., pp. 136 f. 
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The decrepit old man, then, must be put out of the way, she says. 
Her lover should at the next hunt make an end of him. There 
was no danger of the law’s punishing them; for they, the great 
of the world, were above the law. And the iniquitous paramour 
answers : ** 

Ein Blick ist mir genug; kein Bitten ist vonnéten. 

Mein Wille ist bereit, mein Arm der ist geriist. 

Ich will mit solecher Lust dir deinen Alten téten, 

Als ich verwichner Zeit dich auf den Mund gekiisst. 

But by the side of such scenes as these, insulting to every moral 
feeling,’* there are others in which the blissful and ennobling ef- 
fect of genuine love finds worthy expression. Philippine Welser, 
the bourgeois fiancée of Archduke Ferdinand, does not conceal 
from herself the dangers which threaten a girl from the middle 
classes at court. She feels that she does not belong there. But 
the feeling for her lover is so supreme in her, her trust in him so 
boundless that she nevertheless gives herself up to him uncondi- 
tionally.2> Eleanore, sister of Charles V, separated by courtly 
intrigues and princely decree from her lover, the Palatine Fried- 
rich, finds comfort in the certainty that *° 

Kein Herrscher dieser Welt ist Herrscher der Gedanken, 

Die Freiheit hat allhier ihr rechtes Vaterland. 
And Agnes Bernauer even in the dungeon is proud of possessing 
the love of Duke Albrecht, and in the consciousness of this posses- 
sion she meets death serenely : 3” 


Der Kuss, den ich empfing, der bringt mich um das Leben; 
Denn dass du mich geliebt, ist meine grésste Schuld. 
* * 


Die Ehre hat mir noch dein Vater nicht entfiihret, 

Dass ich gezeichnet bin durch deinen ersten Kuss. 

Ob meinen schwachen Leib gleich Glut und Blut beriihret, 
So weiss ich, dass man mir dies Kleinod lassen muss. 


To sum up: Hofmanswaldau is, on the one hand, a typical rep- 


13 Jbid., p. 141. The real names of these and similar princely rascals, as 
given here, Hofmanswaldau hides under fantastic pseudonyms. 

14Perhaps the most revolting of these correspondences is that between 
Abaelard and Heloise, Jbid., pp. 153 ff. 

15 Ibid., pp. 96 ff. 

16 Ibid., pp. 109 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 124, 127. 
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resentative of courtly society in the generation after the Thirty 
Years’ War, a society which in the midst of national distress and 
humiliation served nothing but dynastic interests, which sacrificed 
the public welfare to princely pomp and sumptuousness. Invol- 
untarily, he testifies to the moral degeneracy of his own class. But, 
on the other hand, there is also an unconscious protest in Hof- 
manswaldau against the unnaturalness and artificiality of this 
pompous and sumptuous society. There is an instinctive longing 
in him for freer conceptions and fuller human feelings than his de- 
based surroundings left open to him. There is something revolu- 
tionary in his treatment of love. He may be called in this respect 
a Wieland of the seventeenth century and, like him, a forerunner 
of Romanticism. For although he had nothing in him of Wie- 
land’s philosophical striving for inner grace and harmonious cul- 
ture, his impulsive feelings made him, in erotic literature at least, 
a champion of a bold and free rounding out of the emotional 
life. And, in spite of all his studied phrases, he deserves to be 
classed among the deliverers of human nature from the artificial 
formulas of Pseudoclassicism.** 


18 Hagedorn (Poetische Werke I, 177) said of him: ‘‘Zum Dichter machten 
dich die Lieb’ and die Natur.’’ He himself, in the preface to the Helden- 
briefe, contrasts his style with that of the Pseudoclassicists by saying: ‘‘ Von 
iiberfliissiger Einfiihrung heidnischer Gotter und dero Namen, ohne welche 
ihrer viel nicht Poeten zu sein ihnen einbilden, ist mein schlechtes Werk ganz 
entledigt.’’ 
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THE DANCE OF THE KINGS 


By BartHoLtow V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


Early in the fifth act of the Rehearsal, in a familiar passage. 
Bayes introduces the two right kings of Brentford, who ‘‘descend 
in the clouds, singing, in white garments.’’ There follows some 
dialogue obviously designed by Buckingham and his co-laborers 
to parody a scene in Tyrannic Love, Act IV, Scene i. At its con- 
clusion the two kings dance a grand dance upon which Bayes com- 
ments as follows: 

‘‘This, now, is an ancient dance, of right belonging to the kings 
of Brentford ; and since deriv’d, with a little alteration, to the Inns 
of Court.”’ 

The notes accompanying the famous legal dialogue, Eunomus,* 
contain an account of ‘‘the last revel held in any of the inns of 
court,’’ together with a description of the dance in question. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ reprinting the passage, asserts that 
“‘this dance is meant to be taken off in the dance in the Rehearsal,’’ 
and then goes on to say, ‘‘These revels have also been ridi- 
culed by Dr. Donne in his Satires, Prior in his Alma, and Pope 
in his Dunciad.’’ 

The reference to Donne would appear to be an error unless the 
standard collections of Donne’s verse are incomplete, for no lines 
ean be discovered in the Satires or elsewhere in his works which 
can be made by any stretch of the imagination to refer to this 
dance. The passage in Prior’s Alma is easily discovered. 

‘*Behold on both sides men advance, 
To form in earnest Bays’s dance.’’ (ll. 1492-3) 


‘*As Brentford kings, discreet and wise, 

After long thought and grave advice, 

Into Lardella’s coffin peeping, 

Saw nought to cause their mirth or weeping;’’ (ll. 1586-90) 


The reference in the Dunciad: 


1 Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the Law and Constitution of England, 
with an Essay on Dialogue. London, 1774. 


2Vol. 44 (1774), p. 273. 
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‘‘The Judge to dance his brother Serjeant calls’’ is supplied by 
the reviewer in the Gentleman’s. 

A passage in the opening scene of Wycherley’s Plain Dealer 
also makes reference to the dance: 


‘Freeman. ‘ ... Observe but any morning what people do when they get 
together on the Exchange, in Westminster-Hall, or the galleries in White- 
hall.’ 


Manly. ‘I must confess, there they seem to rehearse Bayes’s grand dance. 
Here you see a bishop bowing low to a gaudy atheist; a judge to a 
doorkeeper; a great lord to a fishmonger, or a scrivener with a jack- 
chain about his neck; a lawyer to a sergeant-at-arms; a velvet physician 
to a threadbare chemist; and a supple gentleman-usher to a surly beef- 
eater: and so tread round in a preposterous huddle of ceremony to each 
other, whilst they can hardly hold their solemn false countenances.’ ’’ 

The passage from Eunomus referred to above has the twofold 
interest of illustrating the preservation of ancient traditions by 
the legal organizations of England, and of rendering more vivid 
one of the most effective bits of satire in a famous and exceedingly 
clever burlesque. The description follows: 

‘On the 2d of February, 1733, the Lord Chancellor came into 
the Inner Temple hall, about two of the clock, preceded by the 
Master of the Revels (Mr. Wollaston) and followed by the Master 
of the Temple (Dr. Sherlock), then Bishop of Bangor, and by the 
Judges and Serjeants who had been members of that house. There 
was a very elegant dinner provided for them and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s officers; but the Barristers and students of the house had 
no other dinner got for them than what is usual on all grand days; 
but each mess had a flask of claret, besides the common allowance 
of port and sack. Fourteen students waited at the Bench-table, 
among whom was Mr. Talbot, the Lord-Chancellor’s eldest son; 
and by their means any sort of provision was easily obtained from 
the upper table by those at the rest. A large gallery was built 
over the screen, and was filled with ladies, who came, for the most 
part, a considerable time before the dinner began: and the music was 
placed in the little gallery, at the upper end of the hall, and played 
all dinner-time. 

‘*As soon as dinner was ended, the play began, which was Love 
for Love, with the farce of The Devil to pay. The actors who per- 
formed in them all came from the Haymarket in chairs, ready 
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dressed ; and, as it was said, refused any gratuity for their trouble, 
looking upon the honour of distinguishing themselves on this oc- 
casion as sufficient. 

‘‘After the play, the Lord Chancellor, Master of the Temple, 
Judges, and Benchers, retired into their parliament chamber, and 
in about half an hour afterwards came into the hall again, and a 
large ring was formed round the fire place (but no fire nor embers 
were on it) ; then the master of the Revels, who went first, took the 
Lord Chancellor by the right hand; and he, with his left, took Mr. 
J. Page, who, joined to the other Judges, Serjeants, and Benchers 
present, danced or rather walked, round about the coal-fire accord- 
ing to the old ceremony, three times; during which they were aided 
in the figure of the dance by Mr. George Cook, the Prothonotary, 
then upwards of 60: and all the time of the dance the ancient song, 
accompanied with music, was sung by one Toby Aston, dressed 
in a bar gown, whose father had been formerly Master of the Plea- 
Office in the King’s Bench. 

‘“When this was over, the ladies came down from the gallery, 
went into the parliament-chamber, and stayed about a quarter of 
an hour, while the hall was putting in order; when they went into 
the hall and danced a few minuets. Country dances began about 
ten, and at twelve a very fine collation was provided for the whole 
company; from which they returned to dancing, which they con- 
tinued as long as they pleased; and the whole day’s entertainment 
was generally thought to be very genteelly and liberally conducted. 
The Prince of Wales honored the performance with his company 
part of the time: he came into the music gallery incog. about the 
middle of the play and went away as soon as the farce of walking 
round the coal fire was over.”’ 
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Peder Mdnssons Landtmansskap. En dialektgeografisk undersokning, by Einar 
Smedberg, 78 pp. Uppsala, 1920. 


In this dialectal geographical investigation the author seeks to localize lin- 
guistically a Middle Swedish piece of literature by the aid of old and recent 
dialectal material. It is an exceedingly interesting piece of work and ex- 
hibits by well chosen examples and sound philological method the manner in 
which dialectal phenomena may also be made to throw light upon mooted lit- 
erary questions. 

In the study of medieval manuscripts the difficulties are often aggravated by 
the fact that we have not the original manuscript, and all that has been pre- 
served is a copy of the original. Such a copy may be very much later than the 
original, and it may come from a different part of the country, be written in a 
different dialect; and the problem is then very much complicated, involving as 
it does, an author, a copyist, dialectal differences in the two regions, the dif- 
ferent way in which the two are affected by changes in pronunciation, inflec- 
tions, ete. In this particular instance the investigator is better situated, since 
Peder MAnsson’s works have been preserved in the original. 

Every document in the period is colored more or less by the dialeet of the 
writer; but the great body of writings in Sweden in the first half of the XVIth 
century is religious in character, and a certain stylistic uniformity is every- 
where in evidence. But Mansson deals with different subjects from those of 
his contemporaries; he is discussing agriculture, the life and occupations of 
the people, ete., (so especially in his Bondakonst, Konstbok, Stenbok, Berg- 
manskonst).1 He writes also in a freer style; and, particularly, he makes ex- 
tensive use of dialect forms and dialect words, a thing that today gives his 
writings a special value linguistically. In the present case the author has of 
course made a selection from those matters that bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of the home of the author. He considers first the two larger dialect 
groups Svealand and Gotaland and the dialect features that differentiate these. 
I can note here only a few of these and the conclusions they point to. Gen- 
eral Scand. é appears regularly as @ in Peder Mansson(PM), thus always tra, 
knd, ete. Original long vowels before m have been shortened, as drémma, and 
original short vowels before m remain short and the m is lengthened, as som- 
mer. Here at once Mansson’s language points away from Sveamfl and to 
Gétam4l; in East Swedish dialects the € remains today, and so in parts of 
Dalarna, and Uppland, and also in Western Sweden; and long vowels before m 


1 Samlingar utgifna af svenska fornskrift-sdllskapet, numbers 143, 144 and 
146, edited by Robert Geete. 
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remain in all of Uppland, and in eastern Vastmanland, northeastern Sdder- 
maniand, and some other regions.2 In both respects Mansson’s language is in 
accord with Gétaland conditions; and prevailingly so in the third. Further, 
in this region also d before -nd was lengthened and developed to d (written o ) ; 
this lengthening is not found in Uppland, northeastern Sédermanland, and east- 
ern Vastmanland. But it is found early in Smfland, and it is characteristic of 
the dialects of Viastergétland and Ostergotland and that portion of Svealand 
that borders on these regions. Peder Mansson writes aand, baand, haand, etc. 
Similarly his writing of 6 for o (frést for frost), also points to Gétaland, as 
well as the condition with regard to the change: i> e and y>é. Of these 
changes the author offers considerable illustrative material, pages 12-24. 
They support the indications for a region south of the Sveam&l: but they 
also seem clearly to exclude QOstergétland and eastern Smdland as the home 
of the author. And Viastmanland seems still more completely to be shut out: 
Peder MAnsson’s dialect is not that of Viistmanland, nor that of any part of 
that immediate region; the place of his birth was not here. 

I shall now merely summarize the following section of the inquiry by 
saying that a similar examination of other matters, with a view to a gradual 
narrowing of the limits, leads to the exclusion definitely of Ostergétland, and 
most of Smaland, and all of southern Sweden south of Smfland and Vaster- 
gitland. Specifically, Mansson’s writing of old long vowel+long t with single 
vowel, as latte, adj., and nattena, def. noun; the use of i in the numeral fira, 
standard Swedish fyra; the i-umlaut form néken, as opposed to naken; the 
change of ia to id, and a number of other phonological features, leave only 
the region: western Smfland southern Vistergétland. I think the author has 
proved beyond any doubt that Mansson was a native of this region. Whether 
the form jamn as in jampth, jamgod, proves quite as much as Mr. Smedberg 
maintains I am not certain. Mansson shows the change ia>id, but in the 
word jdémn he writes ia most often, and it is shown that Ostergétland has 
throughout i4, Sm&land also for the most part; on the other hand Viaster- 
gotland has prevailingly ia, but also #4. He concludes that Peder Mansson 
stands: ‘‘mellan éstgétskan med genomfdért id och vistgétskan med ia,’’ p. 30, 
and PM: ‘‘bor sdkas mellan genuint vastgotam4l och dstgétamfl,’’ p. 32. It 
appears from the material submitted, however, that southern Viastergotland is 
not excluded by this test, since jamn appears prevailingly as jamn in PM, 
and in Vastergétland the form jamn is extensive. However, other matters, 
considered on pp. 32-43, are more conclusive, and seer. without much doubt 
to point to western Smfland. These are: certain broken forms as sydllan, 
medial g>j, as héjt; agh> aw, as gawn.3 And he concludes that it is the west- 
ern parts of Smiland, especially the districts Tveta, Mo, Ostbo, and Vistbo, to 
which the linguistic investigation points as Mansson’s home. Pages 44-73 
support this conclusion also by evidence from the vocabulary. 

But this localization has also a bearing of great importance linguistically ; 


2 As B. Hesselman has shown in Sveamdlen. 
3 Several other matters are also considered. 
* Especially words for trees, plants, animals, tools and implements. 
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Peder Mansson’s writings thereby become important source material for the 
study of the dialect of western Smaland at ca. 1500 and immediately after. 
A good bibliography concludes the treatise, which is published as an Uppsala 
doctoral thesis. 

GEORGE T. FLOM 


University of Illinois 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited, with introduction, bibliography, 
notes, glossary, and appendices, by Fr. Klaeber. clxii+412 pp. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1922. 


Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf, long promised and anxiously awaited by all 
students of Old English, has finally appeared. To say that the edition is 
all one dared hope for, is no mean praise. Every page bears the impress of 
Professor Klaeber’s vast knowledge and excellent scholarship, the result of a 
lifetime of devoted and intense study. 

In any edition, the point of first importance is the treatment of the text. 
To what extent an editor should emend to suit meter, alliteration, grammar, 
ete. will always be a matter of contention. Though more changes have been 
made than seem necessary to the present reviewer, the treatment of the text 
is, on the whole, conservative; and every change from the MS. is carefully 
noted. Evidently no effort has been spared in attaining accuracy; and the 
result is a thoroughly dependable text. 

For the aid of the student full notes and glossary are added. Variant 
readings of leading editions and all variations from the manuscript are given 
at the foot of the page, critical notes and commentaries at the end of the 
book. The latter are more complete and more helpful than those of any other 
edition published. The same is true also of the glossary with its complete 
references to the text and its grammatical and etymological aids. 

The introduction gives a better survey of the main problems in Beowulf 
scholarship and a better review of earlier criticism than that of any earlier 
edition. In helpfulness it is equalled only by the more comprehensive and 
more stimulating volume recently published by R. W. Chambers.1 The topics 
analyzed are: 1. The Argument, 2. The Fabulous or Supernatural Ele- 
ments, 3. The Historical Elements, 4. The Christian Coloring, 5. The 
Structure of the Poem, 6. Tone, Style, Meter, 7. Language and Manuscript, 
8. Genesis of the Poem. 

While Mr. Chambers has thrown his own views and interpretations into the 
foreground, Mr. Klaeber has given so much space to the theories of others 
that his own conclusions often fade into the background. This makes Mr. 
Klaeber’s introduction of more value to that student who merely seeks a 
guide to Beowulf literature, while Mr. Chamber’s is more stimulating to the 
advanced student who reacts positively to the views expressed. 

Certain sections, however, stand out in Mr. Klaeber’s presentation. As 
was to be expected, section 4, The Christian Coloring, is one of these. Mr. 


1 Beowulf — An Introduction, Cambr. U. Press, 1921. 
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Klaeber has in earlier articles given much attention to this subject, and his 
treatment of it here, though brief, is illuminating and his conclusions con- 
vineing. He finds ‘‘the general tone and the ethical viewpoint of the poem 
predominantly Christian.’’ The sentiment has been ‘‘softened and purified.’’ 
And this spirit is not due to patch-work; for ‘‘the Christian elements are 
almost without exception so deeply ingrained in the very fabric of the poem 
that they cannot be explained away as the work of a reviser or later interpo- 
lator.’?2 So far the present writer agrees fully, but he feels the matter 
carried a bit too far in Mr. Klaeber’s concluding statement that ‘‘it would 
indeed be hard to understand why the poet contented himself with a plot of 
mere fabulous adventures so much inferior to the splendid heroic setting, un- 
less the narrative derived a superior dignity from suggesting the most exalted 
hero-life known to Christians.’’ 3 

In his discussion of Tone, Style, Meter, Mr. Klaeber also reiterates strong 
arguments familiar from his numerous articles. The use of litotes, varia- 
tion, and tautology cannot be over-emphasized. The conventional character 
of the style, too, and its root in Germanic or West Germanic tradition is 
stressed. 

The space given to Language,— phonology, morphology, and syntax — is 
well spent. Valuable information that the student can gain only after labor- 
ious search through grammars and special articles is here briefly given, and 
ample references make consultation of special articles easy. 

It is a logical arrangement that places the discussion of the Genesis of the 
Poem last. All other problems bear on this. Unity, date, and authorship 
form the three subdivisions of this topic. Mr. Klaeber gives a fair summary 
of the ballad theory, but himself stands strongly for the theory of unity. A 
comparative study of Old English poetry leads him to assign Beowulf ‘‘to 
the first half of the eighth century, perhaps not far from the middle of it.’’5 

The authorship is ‘‘highly problematic.’’ An analysis of the home of the 
different legends® leads Mr. Klaeber to the following positive statement: 
‘*There is no evidence to show that ‘a Beowulf legend’ had gradually grown 
up out of popular stories that had been brought over by migrating Angles.’’ 
The most satisfactory explanation, he adds, is ‘‘that there may have existed 
close relations . . . . . between an Anglian court and the Kingdom of 
Denmark . . .’’ which resulted in the transmission of the legends. And 
the epic, as we have it, is the conception of an English author who combines 
the legends and elaborates the characters; and that the manner of execution 
was suggested by classical models is ‘‘more than an idle guess.’’ 

Additional material for a critical study of the poem is given in the very 
excellent and comprehensive bibliography, which concludes the introduction, 
and in the appendices. Appendix I reprints all parallels of importance in 


2 Introd., p. L. 

3 Introd., p. LIT. 

‘ Particularly that in Mod. Philol., III. 
5 Introd., p. CXVI. 

6 Introd., p. CXVII. 
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early English, Scandinavian, and Roman chroniclers and historians. This is 
followed by two sections on Antiquities and on Textual Criticism. 

Of adverse criticisms few of any significance can be made. To the present 
reviewer it seems as though the editor at times is hampered by his own vast 
fund of information. The introduction is so condensed and so full of facts 
and theories that anyone but a trained Beowulf scholar must become lost. 
Then, too, the system of abbreviations and cross-references seems cumbersome 
and an undue tax on the reader’s memory. 

In conclusion a word of praise is due both to Mr. Klaeber and to the pub- 
lishers for the accuracy of the work. In a book containing such a vast 
amount of material condensed, abbreviated, expressed in symbols, proof read- 
ing alone is a Herculean task. I have noted very few misprints. All in all, 
then, Mr. Klaeber’s edition is the best edition for college or university use. 
It is the work of a man fully competent; and with Mr. Chambers’ Jntroduc- 
tion, it stands out as the most significant contribution to Beowulf criticism in 
recent years. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Iowa 


Studien zu Rutebeuf: Entwicklungsgeschichte und Form des Renart le Bes- 
tourné und der ethisch-politischen Dichtungen Rutebeufs, von Ulrich Leo. 
Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Heft 67, 1922. XII+ 
152 pp. 


Ostensibly the study of a single poem of Rutebeuf’s in its manifold rela- 
tionships, this work is really an attempt to reveal to us the soul of its author 
in his life experience, ‘‘die Seelische Biographie Rutebeufs’’ (p. 140). Mr. 
Leo’s ambition, one may readily divine, is to write a book on the man of the 
Middle Ages. Anyone therefore who enjoys psychological analysis of the 
springs of conduct and the history of ideas will enjoy this book. According 
to Mr. Leo, Rutebeuf’s was a nature inclined to solitude, full of hatred for 
the low estate to which he was born, although at the same time he was loyal 
to it, and full of envy of those in the upper strata of society whom he never- 
theless hated. We are here far from the conception of Rutebeuf’s character 
left on our minds after reading the excellent work of Mary Morton Wood on 
The Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature (Columbia University Press, 
1917), where Rutebeuf’s nature is presented as ‘‘sweet and devout’’ (p. 115), 
‘*driven to acrimony only in defense of truth and right.’’ Far from being a 
reactionary as Mr. Leo makes him out (p. 142), Rutebeuf is to be associated 
with Jean de Meung who ‘‘contrary to preceding poets reserved their shafts 
for the brotherhoods in whose ambition they found a real danger’’ (Wood, 
p- 130). But Mr. Leo finds that there was in Rutebeuf a striving to over- 
come his naturally hateful, contradictory temperament. It is this develop- 
ment, the success of Rutebeuf’s striving to rise to the full stature of a man, 
that Mr. Leo believes he shows by a comparison of the ideas expressed (or 
unexpressed) in Renard le Bestourné, one of Rutebeuf’s earlier poems, with 
those expressed in some of his later poems. Four victories, three of which, 
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according to Mr. Leo, were in line with the progress of the thirteenth century 
over the twelfth, Rutebeuf finally won on this battlefield of his own heart. 

We are willing to believe that with the years Rutebeuf valued less the 
trappings of life than character, that less and less he liked alms thrown to 
him as a bone to a dog, that under the grinding heel of poverty there should 
have been no room for romantic love and that this may have been sublimated 
to the beautiful sentiments expressed in his poems to the Virgin Mary. But 
we fail to see that Mr. Leo’s arguments, however interesting they be, prove 
these things. Because Rutebeuf in Renard le Bestourné, a poem written for 
the specific purpose of deploring the invasion of the court of Louis IX by the 
mendicant orders, makes no mention of the superiority of character over 
birth and wealth, and insists upon this in a later didactic poem, le Dit 
d’ Aristotle, in which advice is given to the Prince, it does not follow that 
when he wrote the latter poem, he had necessarily experienced a change of 
heart. In a didactic poem of this nature we should expect to find such dis- 
quisitions. The twelfth century did not wait for the thirteenth to express 
this thought in popular literature. If Chrétien de Troyes did say (ef. Leo, 
p- 12, 86, ete.) 

Qu’ancor vaut miauz, ce m’est avis, 
Uns cortois morz qu’uns vilains vis. 
(Yvain, 31) 

Walter of Arras, his contemporary, is no less explicit than Rutebeuf: 


Que tient d mot de vostre ancestre? 
Et vostre pere soit vilains, 
Ja pour con ne vaudrez vous mains. 
(Ille et Galeron, 4712 ff.) 


And in Eracle also, it is the preudome who is the ideal man (cf. 2014 ff.) 


Likewise in reference to generosity: In the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury Mr. Leo finds that while Chrétien praises largesse, he makes no mention 
of the spirit of kindliness and cheer with which gifts should be made (p. 88 
n. 17). In Renard le Bestourné he finds ‘‘ auch von dieser Veredelung 
noch nichts zu spiiren’’ (p. 127). But in the Dit d’Aristotle he notes it 
(61 ff.) and exclaims: ‘‘So weit — bis zum anmutigem Geben — war schon das 
Mittelalter auf der Bahn der Humanitat gegangen’’ (p. 188, n. 18). But 
Rutebeuf’s words may again be fairly matched by Walter of Arras’ writing 
nearly a hundred years before (cf. Eracle 2839 ff.). Mr. Leo thinks that the 
question ‘‘wann und wo dieser Gesichtspunkt aufkam, verdient eine Spezial- 
betrachtung,’’ refers to Dante’s chapter on pronta liberalita of which Seneca 
is the inspiration (Convito, 1, 8) and asks whether Rutebeuf might have seen 
a copy of Seneca (p. 88, n. 17). In the Enseignements Trebor written at 
least a half century before Rutebeuf’s Dit d’Aristotle, the third and last re- 
quirement of Dante is inculeated (1295 ff.). Its editor refers also to Dante 
and to Seneca. Guillaume de Lorris in the Roman de la Rose expresses him- 
self in much the same way as Rutebeuf (2261 ff). Rutebeuf was therefore 
far from the first to enjoin in popular literature the grace of cheerful giving. 
From Seneca on through the centuries the scriptural injunctions must have 
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had some effect. Few poems in literature have been so thoroughly annotated 
as Mr. Leo has annotated Renard le Bestourné. Besides innumerable re- 
ferences to it throughout the work, thirty-six pages (45-81) are devoted to 
its elucidation exclusively. Earlier critics had passed it by with a few words, 
‘*Faute de comprendre suffisamment les allusions’’ (Clédat, p. 135). To Mr. 
Denkinger in his work on Die Bettelorden in der franz. didaktischen Lit. des 
13. Jh’s. (Franzik. Stud. 1915 ete.). Mr. Leo gives the credit for first solving 
the riddle of the allegory, but Mr. Leo analyzes every detail and with but one 
exception decides categorically on its significance. The exception is the word 
Once to which four pages are devoted (77-81). Toward the close of the 
poem, Rutebeuf says: 

La chose gist sor tel endroit 

Que chascune beste voudroit 

Que venist l’Once. 1. 155 ff. 


Mr. Leo notes that Godefroy gives only this passage from Rutebeuf under 
once ‘‘und erklairt lynx ohne sichtbare Veranlassung.’’ Meyer-Liibke in his 
Worterbuch supports Godefroy’s definition, and we think that in spite of 
Mr. Leo’s conviction that the word stood allegorically for ‘‘ nichts anderes als 
der Geist des alten Vasallentums,’’ or that of his German friend who saw in 
it England, the most threatening danger for Louis IX, (p. 80), the once is 
indeed the lynx as symbolic of the power of sight to perceive the danger in 
which he was from the encroachments of the Mendicant orders, that every 
humble subject was wishing King Nobel, i.e. Louis IX. 

The study of Renart le Bestourné is preceded by an introduction of forty 
pages on the Tierliteratur of the thirteenth century and particularly of the 
Couronnement de Renart, composed about the same time as Rutebeuf’s poem 
(p. 40). No claim of influence upon Rutebeuf by the Couronnement is made, 
but Mr. Leo seems to have felt compelled to dwell upon this work in order not 
to present Rutebeuf’s poem as an isolated phenomenon (p. 39). The two 
poems appeal to Mr. Leo as informed by the same spirit of reactionary ideal- 
ism, united by ‘‘transzendente Dinge’’ (p. 40), each prompted by an actual 
experience, the one a general and the other a particular criticism of their 
time (cf. p. 38). A better setting for Rutebeuf’s short poem than this long 
epic would seem to us to be the short branches of the old Roman de Renart 
which were criticisms of men and social conditions of their time (ef. Martin, 
vol. 3, sup. p. 15). Evidence that later branches criticizing actualities were 
written, is found in the Mémoires of Philippe de Novare (ed. Kohler, p. 44). 
Mr. Leo seems not to have noticed this development of the Branche into the 
journalistic editorial of the thirteenth century, although he shows the close 
allegorical and even at times verbal relationship between Renard le Bestourné 
and the old Br. 1 b. 

Lucy M. Gay 
University of Wisconsin 
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